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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. — , 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. : 

Change of address. —‘The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints — Subscribers who fail to veceivea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head vUs- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact 
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V “cis is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer throughout the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Japan, Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principai dealers 

outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
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Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Wey bosset St. 
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Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, wili 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 











“© All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’ is the basts 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
rom a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders or extra copies of a current number very 
often can..ot be filled by the publisher, much te 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription, ave the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 
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MARRIED 


Tatum- Major. —26 May, in the Church 
of the Heavenly Rest, by the Rev. Dr. D. 
Parker Morgan, Miss Mary Louise Major, 
daughter of Mr. William Kevan Major, to 
Mr. Albert Holmes Tatum. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Coles-Halstead.—Miss Sarah Town- 
send Coles, daughter of the late Mr. Edwin 
S. Coles, of Oyster Bay, L. I., to Mr. David 
C. Halstead, son of the late Mr. D. C. Hat- 
stead, of New York. ; 

Morgan-Chapman.—Miss Ethel Mor- 
gan, daughter of Mr. W. Forbes Morgan, of 
Pau, France, to Mr. Wilfred Chapman, son 
of the late Major Chapman, of London, Eng. 

Rotch-Curtis.—Mrs. Arthur Rotch, 
widow of the late Mr. Arthur Rotch, of Bos- 
ton, to Mr. Ralph Curtis. 


DIED 


Farnham.—At Great Neck, L. I., on 
Wed., 26 May, Julia, daughter of George 
and Eleanor Paulding, and widow of George 
Farnham. 

Hoyt —On Wed., 26 May, 6 Pp. M., at 
Lenox, Mass., John Sherman Hoyt, Jr., son 
of John Sherman and Ethel Phillips Stokes 
Hoyt, aged 8 months. 

Ladd.—Suddenly, of pneumonia, at Em- 
pire Hotel, 29 May, Dr. John Westgate 
Ladd, of this city. 

Lydig.—On Fri , 28 May, Pauline H., 
widow of Colonel Philip M. Lydig, and 
daughter of the late Charles A, Heckscher. 


WEDDINGS 


Boyd-Campbell.—Mr. John J. Boyd, 
son of Mr. James R. Boyd, and Miss Lily 
Day Campbell, daughter of Mr. Samuel 
Campbell, were married in the Church of the 
Holy Communion, Orange, N. J., on Wed., 
2 June, the Rev. Lewis Cameron officiating. 
Maid of honor, Miss Frances Isabella Camp- 
bell. Bridesmaids, Miss Emily Brown, Miss 
Eliza Brown Boyd, Miss Elizabeth Barnes, 
Miss Elizabeth Schneider. Best man, Mr. 
Frederick W. Jones, Jr. Ushers, Mr. 
Charles G. Cornell, Jr., Mr. Horace Steb- 
bins, Mr. Carlisle Boyd, Mr. Reginald Bon- 
ner, Mr. James B. Tailer, Mr. James Barnes. 

Notman-Richardson. — Mr. Clyde 
Notman, son of the late Peter Notman, and 
Miss Josephine Richardson, daughter of Mr. 
Henry T. Richardson, were married in the 


Church of the Holy Trinity on Tue.,1 June, 
the Rev. Dr. S. D. McConnell officiating, 
Maid of honor, Miss Mary Stillman. Brides- 
maids, Miss Stella Van Anden, Miss Geor- 
giana Pitcher, Miss Ella Knowlton, Miss 
Ethel Notman, Miss Lena Richardson, Migs 
Agnes Hewlett. Best man, Mr. Grant Not 
man. Ushers, Mr. Charles P. Notman, Mr. 
Albert R. Fish, Mr. D. Rait Richardson, 
Mr Wyllys Terry, Mr. Victor Barnes, Mr, 
Walter: B. Chambers. 
Pell-Ecclesine.—Mr. A. Mercer Pell, 
son of the late Col. Archibald Pell, and Miss 
Mary EccJesine, daughter of Mr. Joseph B. 
Ecclesine, were mar: dat the home of the 
bride’s parents, 1014 Lex. Ave., on Wed., 
2 June, the Rev. John Tetrean officiating, 
Maid of honor, Miss Mollie Kemble Law. 
rence. Flower girls, Miss Beatrice Grinnell 
Ecclesine, Miss Annie Fargo Preston. Best 
man, Mr. Matthew Morgan. 
Prouty—Jerome.—Mr. Phineas Proury 
and Miss Fanny Jerome, daughter of Mr, 
Eugene Jerome, were married in the Episco- 
pal Church at Williamstown on Tue., 1 
June, the Rev. Dr. Henry Mottet officiat- 
ing. Maid of honor, Miss Jermaine Stod- 
dard. Bridesmaids, Miss Alice Spofford, 
Miss Ethel Dominick. 
Webster-Lawrence.—Mr. Albert Low. 
ry Webster, son of the late Benjamin C. Web- 
ster, and Miss Mary Say Lawrence, daughter 
of Mr. Cyrus J. Lawrence, were married in 
Grace Church on Tue., 1 June, the Rev. 
James B. Thomas officiating. Maid of honor, 
Miss Mary Hill. Bridesmaids, Miss Dorothy 
Bell, Miss Margaret Whitney, Miss Clara 
Damrosch, Miss F. Josephine Pomeroy. 
Best man, Mr. Benjamin Webster. Ushers, 
Mr. George Houghton Gilman, Dr. Howard 
Van Rensselaer, Mr. Nelson Spencer, Mr. 
Wheaton B. Kunhardt, Mr. William J]. 
Comstock, Mr. Horace L. Wells. : 
Arnold-Zerega.—Mr. Reginald Arnold 
and Miss Violet Zerega, daughter of Mr. 
Frank di Zerega, will be married in St. Peter’ 
Church, Westchester, on Wed., 23 June. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Chambers-Notman.— Mr. Chambers 
and Miss Ethel Notman, daughter of Mis. 
Peter Notman, will be married in the Dutch 
Reformed Church, Brooklyn, on Wed, 9 
June. 

Ncrrie-Morgan. — Mr. A. Gordon Nor- 
rie and Miss Margiret Morgan, daughter of 
the late William Dare Morgan, will be mar- 
ried at the residence of the bride’s mother, 
26 Washington Square, on Tue., 15 June. 


DINNERS 


Stevens.— Mr. and Mrs. Richard Stevens 
gave a dinner last week at the old castle, Cas- 
tle Point, Hoboken, in honor of Mr. and 
Mrs, Charles Dana Gibson. Present were 
Mr. and Mrs. Grenville Kane, Mr. and Mrs. 
G. G. Bainwell, Mr. Peter Marie, Mr. and 
Mis. Joseph Larocque, Jr., Mrs. Martin, of 
Richmond, Va., Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. 
Stevens, Miss Julia S. Lewis and Messrs. 
Francis Stevens, Stewart Barney, Thornton 
Warren, Courtland Bishop and Charles 
Beek man. 


DANCES 


De Coverly Dances for the 
"97-98 will meet at Sherry’s, 
Dec., 15, 29, Jan., 12 Feb. 

For nightly Dances for the season of 
97-98 will meet at Sherry’s on 7, 21 Dec., 
4, 18 Jan., 1, 15 Feb. 

Church.—Mrs. Church’s class will meet 
at Sherry’s on 3, 17, 31 Dec., 14, 28 Jan., 
11 Feb. 

Cinderella Dances at Sherry’s 23 Dec., 
27 Jan., 17 Feb. 

Tuesday Evening Dances for the 
season of °97—98 will meet at Sherry’s on 11 
Jan., and 22 Feb. 

Wednesday Cotillons will meet at 
Sherry’s on 8 Dec., 5, 26 Jan., 9 Feb. 


INTIMATIONS 


Burden —Mr. and Mrs. I. Townsend 
Burden are at Newport for the season. 

Barbey.—Mr. and Mrs. Henry T. 
Barbey will spend part of the summer in 
Switzerland with the Countess de Pourtales. 

Gregory.—Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. 
Gregory have taken a cottage at Narragansett 
for the summer, 
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Havemeyer.—The family of the late 
Theodore A. Havemeyer will occupy their 
cottage in Newport, as usual. 

Hawkins.—Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Dexter 
Hawkins will sail for Europe on 26 June. 

Kane,—Mr. and Mrs. Delancy Astor 
Kane, celebrated their silver wedding on 29 
May, at their country place, Farmhurst, at 
New Rochelle. 

Low.—Mr. and Mrs. Joseph T. Low 
have taken a cottage at Narragansett Pier for 
the summer. 

Mason.—Mr. and Mrs. E, S. Mason 
and Miss Mason have gone to their country 
place at Undercliff, N. J., for the summer. 

Mills.—Mr. Ogden Mills has been ap- 
pointed secretary to Special Ambassador 
Whitelaw Reid, appointed by Pres. Mc- 
Kinley to represent this government at the 
ceremonies incident to the 60th anniversary 
of the coronation of Queen Victoria in Lon- 
don. 

Post.—Mrs. L. F. Post has opened her 
cottage at Newport for the season. 

Ritcbie. —Mr. and Mrs. J. Wadsworth 
Ritchie will spend the summer at Newport. 

Rutherford.—Mr. Louis Rutherford has 
taken The Moorings at Newport for the 
season. 

Vanderbilt.—Mr. William K. Vander- 
bilt will go abroad on his yacht early in 
June, 

* Whitney.—Mr. and Mrs. Harold Payne 
Whitney have opened their cottage at New- 
port for the summer. 


GOLF 


Ardsley.—The third annual mat ch for 
the President’s cup and the club champion- 
ship was played at the Ardsley Club on 29 
May, Dr, Terry was the winner in °95 and 
Roderick Terry, Jr., in '96; the conditions 
were 18 holes medal play, J. B. Tailor win- 
ing with a score of 88. 

Baltusrol.—The Governor’s cup given 
at the open three-day’s tournament, held last 
week on the Baltusrol links, was won by L. 
P. Bayard, Jr., who won the intercollegiate 
championship recently. The finals scores 


were: 
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Bowers ......... +. 4 5 6 § 8 4 § § 6—43 
Totals—Bayard, 88 ; Bowers, 89. 


Malcolm Graham of the Staten Island 
Cricket Club, won the Consolation Cup. 

J. A. Tyng won the cup in the handicap 
match and also the prize for the best gross 
score, H. P. Toler, second; A. H. Fenn, 
third. Scores: 

Gross. H'cap. Net, 

James A, Tyng, Morris County — 
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Dyker Meadow.—The first tournament 
over the extended course was held at the 
Dyker Meadow Golf Club on Sat., 18 holes, 
medal play. Scores : 

Gross, H'’cap. Net. 

H. G. McKeever— 

4 5—56 
5 6-54 
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Albert R, Fish— 
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Morris County Golf Club.—The first 
mixed foursome tournament of the season 
was played on the Morris County Links on 
29 May, and resulted in a tie between— 
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FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Majestic.—Arriving May, Mr. and 
Mrs. Foxhall Keene, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Henry Warren, Mr. and Mrs. H. Mortimer 
Brooks, Mr. Reginald Brooks, the Misses 
Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Duncan, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Morris, Mrs. George 
Crocker and Mr. Clarence Gay Dinsmore. 





Furst Bismarck.—Sailing, Wed., 27 
May, Mrs. Joseph Agostini, Miss Agostini, 
Miss Edith Agostini, Col. and Mrs. J. W. 
Clous, U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Comp- 
ton, Miss Compton, Mr. A. T. Compton, 
Jr-, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred P. Dix, Miss Dix, 
Mr. and Mrs, C. P. Fischer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Elliott Pratt, Miss Pratt. 

St. Paul.—Sailing Wed., 26 May, Mr. 
Joseph Ashton, Hon. J. Irving Burns, Mrs. 
Burns, Miss Harriet IT. Barnes, Mr. and 
Mrs. T. J. Blakeslee, Madame Calvé, Mr. 
Crawford Coates, Jr., Mr. and Mrs, W. N. 
P. Darrow, Mr. Henry S. Dodge, Mr. 
George A. Kessler, Mrs. Kingdon, Mr, and 
Mrs. Thomas Newbold and family, Mrs. J. 
F. de Navarro, Mrs. Frederick Pearson, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. P. Perkins, Miss Bessie Perkins, 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin C. Porter, Bishop 
and Mrs. George F. Seymour, Mr, and Mrs. 
John B. Trevor, Miss Elsie F.de Wolfe, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stephen M. Wright, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles H. Worthington. 








SEEN ON THE STAGE 


a “His week closes the theatrical season 
except in the cases of The Mysteri- 
ous Mr. Bugle and Under the Red 

Robe, The Girl From Paris and The Circus 

Girl. 

The long-lived Never Again is at last go- 
ing to Chicago, and The Man from Mexico, 
after delighting audiences nightly for many 
weeks, is to be withdrawn from Hoyt’s on 
Saturday evening. 

The vaudeville entertainments known as 
The Whirl of the Town (Casino) and A 
Round of Pleasure (Knickerbocker Theatre ) 
appear to be fulfilling their mission of enter- 
taining that portion of the public which re- 
gards laughter-provoking as the sole province 
of the play house, The frank display of 
feminine anatomy in one of these ‘* reviews °” 
leaves a good deal to be desired in the way of 
modesty. It is, perhaps, not too much to 
hope, since the public finally became weary 
of the indecency of the living picture craze, 
that the public will some day be sufficiently 
developed ethically to demand that even vau- 
deville and roof garden shows shall be free 
from sensual suggestiveness. 

Erminie is on its second week at the Bijou. 
Its popularity was so pronounced during the 
first week of the opera at this theatre, that 
the management decided to give further per- 
formances of it, and defer The Chimes of 
Normandy until next week. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin is being played at the 
Murray Hill Theatre this week. 

Felix Morris has made a hit at Keith’s (as 
was to be expected), and his engagement has 
been prolonged. He played A Game of 
Cards during the first half of the week, and 
his intention is to begin to-day that delightful 
sketch, The Old Musician, which he renders 
so charmingly. 

The Black Patti Troubadours have drawn 
so well at Proctor’s Pleasure Palace that their 
engagement has lasted three consecutive 
weeks, 

At Weber & Field’s Music Hall Mr. New 
York, Esq., continues to draw well but this 
week closes the season. 

The Metropolitan Permanent Orchestra 
are to begin a season of summer concerts at 
the Madison Square Garden, on Saturday 
evening of this week. The director is to be 
Adolph Neuendorf. 

Olympia roof garden was opened on Mon- 
day, and among other performers are Galetti’s 
monkey comedians. 

Miss Eily Coghlan, a sister of Charles 
Coghlan is appearing this week at St. 
Nicholas Music Hall. 

At Koster & Bial’s Music Hall are to be 
seen daring feats of horsemanship, the rider 
being the well known and exceedingly well 
advertised M. Gautier. 

The Wizard of the Nile (in German) con- 
tinues to attract large audiences to Terrace 
Garden. 

The new music hall—the St. Nicholas, 
erstwhile a skating rink—has scored a popu- 
lar success, and it seems likely to generously 
recompense those who had the perspicacity 
to venture a music hall so far up. town. 


| 








At THE THEATRES 


Casino—8.15, Whirl of the Town, 

Daly’s—8.15, The Circus Girl. 

Empire—8.30, Under the Red Robe. 
Garrick—8.20, Never Again. 

Herald Square—8.15, The Girl from Paris. 
Hoyt's—The Man from Mexico. 
Knickerbocker—8, Round of Pleasure. 
Lyceum—8.30, The Mysterious Mr. Bugle. 
Murray Hill—8.15, Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

Terrace Garden—8, The Wizard of the Nile. 
Irish Palace Fair, Grand Central Palace. 
Keith’s—Continuous performance. 

Olympia Root Garden— Vaudeville. 

St. Nicholas Music Hall— Vaudeville. 

Weber & Field’s—Mr. New York, Esq. 

Eden Musée—Concert, cinematograph, waxworks, 
Koster & Bial’s—Burlesque, variety and concerts. 
Proctor’s—Variety. 


THE WORLD OF DOLLS 


4S be are an interesting people, these 
creatures of kid and porcelain and 
sawdust, which we call dolls. Their 
lineage goes back, back, back—to the time 
of the little sisters of Cain and Abel, for all 
we know to the contrary. True, their 
ancestry was wooden, but it is something to 
have had any ancestors at all. 

It must be admitted, however, that the 
dolls of to-day have had a surprisingly small 
number of forefathers. The race has always 
been feminine by an overwhelming majority. 
The stray man at a modern summer resort is 
not half so conspicuous a figure as the gen- 
tleman doll was a quarter of a century ago. 

No one has yet succeeded in making a 
doll that would tell her age. Even the 
most talkative of them are dumb on that 
subject, Frenchmen, with their proverbial 
curiosity about histoires feminines, have 
tried to solve the mystery. But they always 
fall to quarrelling when they get back to 
Graco-Roman times. 

They know that there were dolls in those 
days, because they have some specimens in 
the museum of the Louvre. These treasures 
of the little Greek and Roman maids were 
of terra-cotta, and were articulated with wires. 
In Rome, when a child died, the favorite 
dolls were buried with her. The French 
savants agree thus far, but they fall out over 
the origin of the name, Ja poupée, Charles 
Nodier says that the name was in honor of 
Poppza, the wife of Nero. This is very in- 
genious of M. Nodier, but, unfortunately for 
his little theory, there was a man by the 
name of Marcus ‘Terentius Varro, who 
wrote of dolls a hundred years before Poppaa 
was born, and called them pupz then. Some 
of the savants who have read Varro, and 
who therefore look with scorn upon M. 
Nodier, who had not, say that Poppza was 
named after the dolls. But, somehow or 
other, no matter how learned a savant may 
be, there is always somebody else who knows 
more, and, consequently, this second theory 
is destroyed by the people who say that Pop- 
pza was named after her grandfather, an il- 
lustrious senator—or something of that sort— 
who probably never had anything to do with 
dolls. 

So there they all stick, except the ones 
who declare that the word came from the 
name for young girls who, as the principal 
patronesses of the doll race, certainly deserve 
the honor of naming it. 

Along in the Middle Ages, dolls assumed a 
much more important réle than that of mere 
playthings for children. They became mis- 
sionaries of fashion. They carried the propa- 
ganda of the French courts to other nations. 
Even before that, they were sent from court 
to court as royal presents. In 1391, Isabeau 
de Baviére, wife of Charles v1., presented to 
the Queen of England some dolls dressed in 
the latest fashion, and the books of the royal 
household mention a similar gift from Anne 
of Brittany, to Isabella of Castile, in 1496. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
these gifts became more frequent. They 
were so highly valued that, during the war of 
the succession in Spain, between England 
and France, the cabinets of Versailles and of 
St. James granted a free pass for an alabaster 
doll, which, with dress and hair arranged in 
the latest fashion, conveyed the novel designs 
across the channel. 

The missionary dolls, or doll ambassadors 
of fashion, are devices of Paris exporters, espe- 
cially those dealing with the Orient, where 
they are really necessary. The first cloaks 
which were sent to China were of an ex- 
tremely light texture, and the Calcutta ladies, 





after considerable deliberation, concluded that 
they were to be worn on the head in the 
shape of a mantilla. Mails were extremely 
slow in those days, and the Calcutta dames 
had disported themselves in this fashion for a 
whole year before information arrived which 
showed them their error. 

Dolls occupy an exalted position in India, 
and in Bengal there are doll marriages of a 
regal nature. In 1875, two dolls belonging 
to daughters of wealthy natives were married 
with great ceremony. They were carried at 
the head of a solemn procession and after- 
ward the two families disbursed several 
thousand rupees for a féte to their friends. 
These Indian dolls are not beautiful nor par- 
ticularly lifelike, but no expense is spared in 
dressing and lodging them. They have a 
room for their own special occupation and re- 
ceive the care generally given to children. 

The manufacture of dolls underwent a 
complete change about 1862. Before that, 
Germany had been the birthplace of almost 
all the dolls of the civilized world. They 
had been stiff and dull creatures, without 
grace or accomplishments. It was a French- 
man, M. Jumeau, who created the jointed 
doll. Healso created the present favorite 
features, the full scarlet lips, the plump 
cheeks, the lively eyes, South America has 
her own especial taste in the matter and 
wants her dolls dressed in the elaborate cos- 
tume of the Marquise of the last century. 
North America, England and Russia demand 
dolls dressed in the latest fashion. It is not 
an uncommon thing for an Eastern pacha to 
order from Paris a doll, a yard in hight, 
equipped with a complete trousseau. These 
presents are for the amusement of the ladies 
of the court. 

The world moves, even the doll world. 
There was a time when they were all 
wood or clay—stupid, dull creatures who never 
even talked back and could not take a good, 
childish whack without going to pieces. Ev- 
erything is different now. There are dolls of 
high and low degree. There are as many 
different strata in their society as in our own— 
rag, wooden, rubber, china, kid, bisque, wax. 
But they all have their places, from the bat- 
tered and tattered rag monstrosity to the three- 
foot French aristocrat, who is labelled : 


“ Pour six francs je remue les yeux et je tourne 
la téte. Pour dix francs je dis: *‘ Papaet Maman.’* 


The dolls used in the Model Doll Show 
are by Mr. Gustav Schmidt, a sculptor who 
has made this work his specialty. Their 
modeling, color and finish bear the closest 
examination. That they require not only 
artistic talents to produce, but painstaking 
skill, is evident from an examination of their 
workmanship—human hair, each hair in- 
serted separately by a needle for head, eyes- 
brows and eyelashes, glass eyes; ball and 
socket joints and realistic complexions. 
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the doings of a portion of the clergy. The drift away from Protestantism 

toward radical unbelief, toward Oriental religions, toward the Church of 
Rome, is a most pronounced and much deplored tendency of the present time— 
abandoned churches, struggling churches, slim congregations, unemployed ministers 
being some of the discouraging symptoms of a wide-spread decadence of faith. The 
scalpel of more than one surgeon evangelist has laid bare the feebleness of the churches 
in many respects, and drawn attention to the fact that growth in the religious world 
does not keep pace with even the natural increase in the population. One of the 
evangelists indeed attacked the church work reports as being misleading, even in the 
small-growth statistics that are published. 


Wn the gods would destroy they first make mad, is the thought suggested by 


In view of the forgoing admitted and startling facts the course of many of the 
clergy is simply fatuous. The sex on which the church has always had the strongest 
hold is the women sex, and this for many reasons, a principal one being that it has 
ever been the habit of the clergy to insist with great and solemn emphasis that all the 
latter day advantages which woman enjoys had come to her through the Christian re- 
ligion ; and a favorite object lesson in support of this contention has been the status 
of the women ofthe Orient. It isnot the purpose of this paper to either affirm or 
deny the truth of the position of the clergy in this particular, but merely to point out 
that their practice has not been in accord with their profession in some conspicuous 
instances lately. 


After years and years of struggle during which time every supposably enlightened 
class—clergy, lawyers, physicians, statesmen—violently opposed her efforts, woman 
succeeded in establishing herself as a student in schools and colleges. In the course 
of time she demonstrated her ability to equal, and in some conspicuous instances to 
eclipse, the man student on his own ground. Later she developed a desire for uni- 
versity degrees, and her claims were supported by notable educators and statesmen. 
Indeed, so far has public opinion progressed that influential journals advocate the 
granting to her of university degrees. A conspicuous instance of change of heart in 
this regard was furnished by the Times (New York). It is not so many years ago 
since this journal underwent a series of the most convulsive form of hysterical attacks 
over the idea of women indulging in the intellectual luxury of a college course. The 
Times gave up much space to discussing the physiological aspects of the case, and 
proved to its own satisfaction, at least, that race wreckage would be the tragic and 
not-to-be-escaped outcome of permitting girls to go to college. Behold how great a 
change has taken place in the position of this journalistic calamity prophet. It appears 
now as the champion of college degrees for women, and so warm was it in its advo- 
cacy that it went so far as to stigmatize the Cambridge authorities as ‘‘jays*’ for re- 
fusing to grant the petition of the women. 


The clergy might, with profit to themselves and their churches, follow the later 
example of the Times. They were far from doing anything of the kind, however. 
They threw their influence against the measure and it was largely if not wholly due 
to their active opposition that the prayer was denied. Are thinking women the world 
over likely to allow such a flagrant instance of clerical interference to pass unnoticed ? 
And what conclusion are eager women students likely to reach? It is to be remem- 
bered that the hold of the church on the women as a class is already loosening. Can 
the clergy afford to thus plant themselves in the way of woman’s progress? The 
Cambridge degrees woman will of course have at some time in the near future, and 
how will she view the opposition of to-day ? 


In our own country a certain well known clergyman has apparently set about to 
down what he is pleased to call the new woman, under which title he classes every 
woman who, from force of circumstances or through preference, lives a life outside the 
domestic circle. The reverend gentleman endeavors to create the impression that the 
real object of the woman who strives for the fullest possible development, intellect- 
ally and physically as well as morally, is the obliteration of sex, her desire being to 
take on as nearly as possible the semblance of a man. In utter disregard of the 
complex conditions of modern life which have laid upon woman the necessity for 
wage earning, and ignoring also the social conditions which more and more tend to de- 
fer matrimony and also to render it altogether undesirable in an increasing number of 
instances, the minister persistingly condemns those women who claim the right to 
decide for themselves how their lives shall be ordered. Narrow-minded, uncharitable 
criticisms and harsh judgments will only still further alienate the thinking woman 
from the church, and she is precisely the class that the Protestant church needs 
to-day in her hour of warring factions and diminution of power. 

Sympathetic appreciation, and, if need be, intelligent chiding or broad-minded op- 
position might hold her ; irrational criticism and harsh undiscriminating condemnation 
certainly will not. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


He vagaries of Spanish pride have al- 
ways afforded amusement to rational 
people of other nationalities, as when 

the poorest mechanic consideres it beneath his 


es 














VOGUE 


sale of Cuba wasa possible thing. ‘* Spain,”’ 
said the noble Senator, ‘‘is not a nation of 
merchants capable of selling its honor.”’ 


* 
* * 


It will be a little difficult for most people to 
consider Cuba as in any way an honor to 
Spain, regarded from either a civic ora military 
point of view. And as for Spain not being a 
nation of merchants, it will appear to any 
one outside of a lunatic asylum that there is 
no comparison between the merchant class 
and an illiterate population composed mainly 
of peasants. 

+ 
* * 
In the opinion of most people it is infinitely 
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AS MISS DEANE LOOKED WHEN SHE WAS READY FOR CHURCH 


THE VAGARIES OF CUPID 


dignity to carry the implements of his trade, 
and he may be seen wending his workward 
way followed by an attendant tool-bearer. 
This is only one of many habitual exhibitions 
of the silliest kind of personal vanity among 
Spaniards and their colonial descendants. The 
recent discussion on the Cuban question in the 
Spanish Senate furnishes some examples of 
this bombastic pride, among which was the 
sententious remark of Sefior Canovas anent 
the idea entertained at Washington that the 





more honorable to sell a rebellious colony to 
the power the insergents prefer to have as 
ruler, than to play the réle of cruel tax gatherer 
as Spain has done in the case of Cuba. As 
for the silly boast that Spain is not a nation of 
merchants, how childish it appears for a states- 
man to pose thus as an advocate of illiteracy 
and non-progress. The Spaniard, however, 
somehow persuades himself that his haughty 
pose has something superfine about it. Poor 
fellow!—he achieves only absurdity. 
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The latest photograph of Queen Victoria, 
duly approved by the august lady herself, is a 


pitiable sight. ‘* The poor creature!*’ was 
the involuntary ejaculation of a sympathetic 
woman on seeing a proof of the portrait in an 
English periodical. The elderly sad face 
tricked out with a diadem and other jewels, 
the unsymmetrical body most unbecomingly 
loaded down with elaborate draperies. Any- 
thing less regal it is not possible to imagine, 
and it seems almost an outrage on the dignity 
of a human being to attempt to make a spec- 
tacle of such a physical wreck. Diadems and 
royal robes assort ill with age, disfigured fea- 
tures and figure. Tradition says ‘‘ she wept to 
wear a crown.’’ Those who respect her 
many sterling qualities are disposed to grow 
pathetic over her being made a show of in her 
unattractive old age. 


* 
* 


At last a portion of the public has been 
aroused on the subject of alleged hydrophobia. 
For several years now the Frenchman who 
made a specialty of the mad-dog craze, and the 
journals who from ignorance or for sensational 
purposes aided him in his diabolical work of 
terrorizing the community, and inflicting great 
suffering on helpless, inoffensive animals, have 
had matters all their own way. A change is 
apparently at hand. The news of our ram- 
pant mad-dogism has reached beyond the sea, 
and in England the result is stringent quaran- 
tine regulations for American dogs, whether 
travelers for pleasure or entered for prize com- 
petition at dog shows. American breeders and 
owners naturally object to this discrimination, 
and a number have united in a memorial to 
the effect that rabies is not prevalent here, and 
further a commission has been appointed to 
thoroughly investigate the subject of hydro- 
phobia in this country. The outcome, then, 
of several years agitation on this subject is that 
the position Vogue has always maintained is 
founded on fact. In view of the fearful suf- 
fering entailed on any helpless dog which had 
the misfortune to fall into convulsions occa- 
sioned by indigestion, or excitement, or heat, 
and who was inhumanely hounded and cruelly 
put to death, and in view also of the terror in- 
spired in the minds of human beings—men, as 
well as little children—it is a pity that dog 
breeders did not years ago make a stand against 
the lying allegations of nostrum purveyors and 
sensation-seeking editors. The craze has been 
a costly one for the community as well as for 


brutes. 


* 
%* * 


The subject of bird slaughter for food, for 
sport, and for adornment, is very intelligently 
presented by J. A. Allen, curator of ornithol- 
ogy at the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory in the current number of Our Animal 
Friends, under the title of Fashion’s Cruelty and 
Bird Protection. The paper, which is the 
initial one of a series, deserves the considera- 
tion of every one above the grade of a sav- 
age. Another excellent article in this same 
issue of Our Animal Friends is one on Some 
Results of Ear-cropping, which is commended 
to the attention of dog owners. 


* 
* * 

Those ladies who ever and anon passionately 

aver ‘‘that they have all the rights they want *’ 


-—a grossly selfish statement, by the way—do 
not of course feel any interest in the recent de- 


(Continued on page 344) 
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(Continued trom page 342) 
cision of Cambridge University against granting 
degrees to women. The ladies referred to do 
not want Cambridge degrees for themselves or 
for their daughters; as they are incapable of ap- 
preciating needs outside of those of their im- 
mediate entourage, they have no interest in 
the matter. Others of broader sympathies 
regret that the degrees which have such an ap- 
preciable ‘* market *’ as well as scholastic value 
should not be bestowed upon women—a re- 
gret shared by the most enlightened men in 
this country and in Europe. 
. 
* * 

In commenting upon the early struggles of 
Dr. Emily Blackwell to secure a medical edu- 
cation, a writer recently remarked that it ap- 
pears almost incredible that fifty years ago the 
then eager girl could not get into a medical 
college in ‘* propria persona.’’ Miss Black- 
well was urged to assume the disguise of man. 
She did not, however, and perhaps it was just 
as well as a young woman who pursued this 
course about that time in Paris, and passed her 
examinations with a fine record, was denied a 
diploma because at the last moment her sex 
was discovered. We have progressed some- 
what in these fifty years, but still in so large 
and so old a city as Brooklyn there is but one 
hospital in which women physicians are allowed 
to practise, and where women and children are 
treated surgically and medically by women. 
The Brooklyn Memorial Hospital has the 
proud distinction of being thus enlightened. 
Women of means are urged to investigate the 
claims of this hospital on their benefactions. 
A new and finely equipped building has been 
erected in Classon Avenue (Brooklyn), and 
funds are needed for its furnishing. 

+ 
* * 

In the lately published life of Meissonier, by 
Gréard, the writer sums up his artistic prefer- 
ences very succinctly when he says that Meis- 
sonier placed the school of Florence far above 
that of Venice, and never allowed any belittle- 
ment of the French School. He worshipped 
Claude, and though less exclusive his admira- 
tion of Raphael equalled that of Ingres. The 
drawing in the Ambrosiana, in his own words, 
‘*made him drunk with beauty,’’ while for 
Correggio, Michael Angelo and Rembrandt, 
his passion was still more intense. In particu- 
lar before Rembrandt he was no longer master 
of himself. He said every artist should make 
a study of the ‘* Bullock’s Carcase’’ in the 
Louvre, for ‘‘it is painted with fire.’’ 
Throughout the great artist’s life careful ac- 
curacy was typical of the man. A current 
piece of studio chaff declared that when he 
wished to paint a soldier in a wheat field, he 
first bought the field and then went to the 
barracks to fetch a soldier; and Meissonier 
smilingly admitted the impeachment. 


* 
* * 


It is a wholesome sign of the times to learn 
that English women are joined in a crusade 
against the **New Muzzling Order’’ just 
issued, and that dog-loving women of Britain 
intend to submit their views to Parliament. 
If veterinary statistics may be credited the new 
regulations are entirely unnecessary, and sup- 
posing rabies to be rampant, they are ineffect- 
ive and useless. To the dog itself the muz- 
zle is an act of cruelty for which there is no 
justification. 


VOGUE 


Burmah is described by a woman as the ideal 
place for women, ‘‘ where they are freer and 
happier than anywhere else in the world.” 
Though Burmah is bordered on one side by 
China, where women are held in contempt, 
and on the other side by India, where they are 
kept in seclusion, Burmese women have 
achieved for themselves and have been per- 
mitted by their men to attain a freedom of 
life and action that has no parallel among 
Oriental people. The woman is as often as 
not the breadwinner, and what she gains is 
her own. ‘Things are strangely reversed in 
Burmah, for here we see man as the religious 
soul of the nation and woman its brains.”’ 
The making and breaking of the marriage tie 
is a somewhat free and somewhat easy affair. 
‘¢ A girl cannot marry before she is twenty 
without the consent of her parents or guard- 
ians. Should she not, however, obtain this 
consent, the marriage is considered valid after 
three elopements. In Burmah the women are 
treated as in all respects the equal of the man 
in the marrriage contract.”’ One of the Bur- 
mese lullabys runs as follows : 

‘Sweet, my babe, your father’s coming, 
Rest and hear the songs I’m humming. 

He will come and gently tend you, 
Rock your cot and safe defend you.” 


THE VAGARIES OF CUPID 
AN OLD FASHIONED LOVE STORY 


S there anything which better tells the tale 
I of summer flittings than that thorough- 
fare on which society has stamped the 
seal of its approval? This thought occurred 
to Philip Tesman as he stood at the open 
window of his club one September day gazing 
with listless eyes on the deserted avenue. As 
far as he could see in either direction—from 
Monument square oa the south, where the 
scarlet geraniums and variegated coleus marked 
in brilliant coloring the long arms of a Maltese 
cross, radiating from the statue of Washington 
to the Union Station on the north, whose slated 
gables and towers showed gray through the 
haze of the mid-day sun, the street to all 
intents and purposes, save for the cable car 
just rounding the corner, could be one of an 
abandoned city. ‘Tesman wondered as his 
gaze drifted back to the row of red brick 
houses opposite, whose angular ugliness was 
rendered even more expressionless by the 
boarded doors and closely shaded windows, 
what was the charm of this old southern town 
with its boast of exclusiveness and culture, 
that had been as the ichor of home-sickness in 
his veins, tingling, itching, nagging at every 
step that led him onward and which made him, 
after an absence of eighteen months, face about 
and cover the intervening three thousand miles 
with a longing proportionate only to that of a 
tired child for the soothing, restful bosom of 
its mother. 

As if to answer his question there came a 
woman's hurrying footfall and the swish-swish 
of silken skirts. There were two other occu- 
pants of the reading-room—Jenkins, the society 
man on the leading daily, and Henderson, a 
crusty old bachelor who avowedly preferred 
town in summer as everyone was out of it. 
The two men pricked up their ears and turned 
expectantly toward the window. When the 
well-turned brim of a flower-laden hat came 
into view, shading a face not only young but 
pleasing, they arose simultaneously and joined 
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Tesman. After one quick glance Jenkins 
turned to 1ush from the room, exclaiming : 
‘« By Jove!*’ in tones as delighted as surprised. 

** Did you ever see such a fellow ?”” grum- 
bled Henderson amusedly. ‘¢ Only one pet- 
ticoat in town, and he’s after that.”” 

A second later Jenkins joined the girl, and 
a merry, infectious laugh floated in—an hon- 
est, whole-souled laugh—and involuntarily 
Tesman smiled in sympathy. 

‘* Who is she?’ he asked, looking after 
them. 

‘©That? Let me see.*’ Henderson read- 
justed his glasses. ‘*Oh, yes! Some young 
woman staying in the country with Mrs. 
Woodruff. Deane, I believe her name is.”’ 

Tesman searched in his pockets for a note 
he had received that morning, and he glanced 
through it again with an interest newly born. 
It ran : 


‘Can I believe my senses, Mr. Tesman, 
when I read that you are again among us? 
Can't I induce you to come out to Montrose 
on Saturday and stop over Sunday? I have 
nothing exciting to offer you, unless you will 
count as such my niece fresh from the western 
wilds. Don’t bother to telegraph, for I shall 
expect you on the five-thirty; and be prepared 
to give a full account of yourself to 

«Sincerely yours, 
Charlotte Woodruff.’’ 


An hour earlier Tesman, dispirited and 
with a sense of being out of touch with his 
surroundings, had felt no desire to renew his 
acquaintance with the kindly widow, albeit 
they were once good friends. Accordingly, 
he had scratched off a line declining the invi- 
tation ; but now, yielding to an impulse not 
in keeping with the general evenness of his 
temperament, he substituted an acceptance. 

The pleasant impression of bonne cam- 
raderie made by Miss Deane in passing, and 
which was still strong with Tesman, was fur- 
ther increased by the cordiality of her greeting 
upon his being presented to her. 

He found Mrs. Woodruff waiting for him 
at the station, her well-appointed English cart 
being easily noticeable among the crowd of 
vehicles which had come to meet the last train 
out from town. 

Miss Deane was on the box seat with the 
dapper little figure of Jenkins seated beside 
her. The sight of Jenkins wrapped, as Tes- 
man mentally described it, in an expression of 
fatuous contentment, wasa trifle disconcerting, 
for in arranging to himself the details of this 
little excursion, he had not counted on the 
presence of another man. Something of this 
must have shown itself in his face, for Miss 
Deane said, by way of explanation, as she 
looked down from her high perch : 

‘You see Mr. Jenkins appreciated the 
loneliness of two women, and surprised us by 
coming out earlier.’” 

Tesman was about to answer that consider- 
ation in this instance might be interpreted dif- 
ferently, when Mrs. Woodruff interrupted him 
by calling out : 

‘«Do jump in, Mr. Tesman. Miss Deane 
is so reckless that I am anxious to have it de- 
cided whether I am to bring up at home with 
a broken neck, or only crippled for life. 
Now,"’ she continued, as they went spinning 
over the smooth road, ‘¢ I am not going to bot- 
tle up my curiosity any longer. Tell me, what 
has brought you back to America?’ 

Mrs. Woodruff's manner was so emphatic 








that Tesman’s eyes twinkled with merriment, 
as he answered, a stiff little bow accompanying 
his words : 

‘Could it be anything, Mrs. Woodruff, 
but the charm of her women? ** 

‘«¢ Women or woman?’ put in Miss Deane, 
flashing him a look over her shoulder. 

*« My dear,’ answered Mrs. Woodruff for 
him, ‘¢ haven't I told you that this is one man 
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shoulders rose smooth and firm as the petals of 
a lily. The touch of color given by the broad 
ceinture of delicate blue seemed to bring out 
more forcibly the blackness of her hair and 
eyes. Besides, there was an added charm of 
womanliness in her expression; a hint of 
sweetness in her manner, which had been lost 
to him in the stiff outlines of her tailor-built 
driving coat. That she was much more ap- 
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utterly proof against woman's wiles?’’ 

‘¢ Mrs. Woodruff !*’ Tesman protested. 

«« And yet,” said Miss Deane, ignoring his 
protest, turning half way round, and regarding 
him critically, ‘*he doesn’t look so awfully 
selfish.” 

‘¢ Selfish,’’ cried Jenkins: ‘* The evidence 
of a well-balanced mind called selfishness ! *’ 

‘¢ Misogenist !"’ laughed Miss Deane, shak- 
ing the lines over the slick cob, starting him 
off at a pace that brought them up speedily at 
the hospitable doors of Montrose, and in a 
manner which justified Mrs. Woodruff’s opin- 
ion of Miss Deane’s driving. 

During this homeward drive Tesman, who 
from his vantage ground of the back seat had 
scrutinized Miss Deane attentively, decided 
that her features were too irregular for beauty, 
the mouth was too wide for the straight nose 
and the face too thin for its length, and that it 
was in the set of her shoulders and the poise of 
her head that her chief ciaims to attractiveness 
lay. Only one glance was sufficient, however, 
for him to partially reverse this opinion when 
she came down to dinner in a gown of soft, 
white, diaphanous stuff out of which her bare 


proachable was a fact appreciated too by 
Jenkins ; for when, later on, the weather being 
still warm, Mrs. Woodruff suggested sitting 
on the veranda, he took possession of her, leav- 
ing Tesman to be looked after by Mrs. Wood- 
ruff. This arrangement ordinarily would have 
been thoroughly satisfactory, since many points 
of interest in regard to common friends had 
arisen during his absence about which Mrs. 
Woodruff could enlighten him; and though, 
man-like, he pretended to scorn gossip, he was 
interested in the doings and sayings of his set, 
and Mrs. Woodruff was a master Nand at pre- 
senting the social panorama. But to-night the 
accompaniment of low-pitched voices broken 
occasionally by subdued laughter gave Tesman 
the feeling of being out in the cold, and he 
employed himself, as Mrs. Woodruff babbled 
on, in devising plans for changing the situa- 
tion. Miss Deane, however, took the matter 
into her own hands. With characteristic im- 
pulsiveness she suddenly left her chair, and 
going to the edge of the veranda, said : 

‘¢Oh, what a glorious night! It is horrid 
to be shut up in the house. Auntie, can’t we 
go for a little walk as far as the lodge gates ?”’ 
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‘*In that 
Woodruff. 

‘*T have this,”’ shaking out a long lace 
scarf and throwing it over her head. Both 
men rose to accompany her. It appeared for 
a moment as if Mrs. Woodruff would be left 
to her own devices; but Miss Deane, glanc- 
ing around, looked over Jenkins’s head to 
Tesman 

**Do you think you would like it?** she 
asked. ‘*Come then.”’ 

It was, indeed, as Miss Deane had said, a 
glorious night. The moon in her third 
quarter with a retinue of glittering subjects 
moved brilliantly across a deep blue sky. Mrs. 
Woodruff had a passion for roses; they were 
trained to clamber over the brick walls of her 
colonial home and to grow side by side with 
the kitchen stuff in the old-fashioned garden ; 
and now and then the wind coming from that 
direction was laden with their fragrance. 
All nature seemed sleeping ; and as he and 
Miss Deane stood at the lodge gates looking 
down on the wooded ridges of the valley over 
which there hung a fleecy veil of grayish mist, 
Testman felt as though they were part of 
some grand picture sketched in black and 
white. The girl's position was admirable, 
every curve of her figure being the embodi- 
ment of grace as she learned ,over the low 
stone wall, her chin resting in her daintily 
curved palm, her face uplifted to the shim- 
mering light. Tesman enjoyed women ; but 
only in a collective sense had they, in all his 
three and thirty years, interested and amused 
him. This girl's personality in an inexplicable 
way played upon his sensitive nature, arousing 
feelings of which he had fancied himself utterly 
incapable. And as she talked, he found 
himself not listening to her words but watch- 
ing the flash of her dark eyes and the gleam 
of her white shoulders showing through the 
meshes of their filmy covering. 

‘*Look,”’ she said, ‘*Can’t you see that 
tiny thread of silver lying about the foot of 
those old pines? It is the brook and I can 
almost hear it singing over the stones. Listen !"* 
and she threw her hand out in a gesture of 
attention. The singing brook had no in- 
terest for Tesman; he was conscious only of 
the woman and almost before he was aware of 
it with some hot, foolish words he closed his 
hand over hers. Miss Deane looked around 
quickly. She grasped the situation instantly, 
and though for a moment an expression of 
amusement lighted up her face her lips presently 
curled into a half smile full of contempt. It 
was not necessary for her to even attempt to 
withdraw her hand ; the contemptuous smile 
was enough to recall Tesman to his senses and 
he dropped her hand as though it had burned 
him. 

Instead of being properly ashamed of him- 
self, a hot wave of anger rushed over him; he 
felt that he had acted like a fool, and he 
blamed the woman for it. On the way back 
to the house—for after a moment’s awkward 
pause she had suggested their returning—he 
sulkily wondered why she put herself on a 
higher plane than thousands of other women 
he had known—very charming women they 
were, too—who would have taken the episode 
as a matter of course. 

Miss Deane had apparently dismissed the 
affair from her mind, for she ran on lightly 
from topic to topic in a manner entirely free 
from constraint—a line of conduct he consid- 
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(Continued from page 345) 
ered, under the circumstances, to be eminently 
good form, and which had a tendency to cool 
his temper. 

‘¢ How’s the moonlight?’’ Jenkins called 
out as they came within speaking distance. 

‘¢ The moonlight ?’’ answered Miss Deane, 
dropping into a chair. ‘*I don’t know.” 
Then, as she reached for a pillow: ‘* Ask 
Mr. Tesman. It had a most singular effect 
on him—apropos of nothing he seized my 
hand and squeezed it violently.”’ 

Hid Tesman been possessed of a grain of 
humor with which to transform an uncomfort- 
able position into one at least mildly funny, 
Miss Deane’s revenge might not have been so 
telling. He was dumb at first from sheer 
astonishment ; then there seemed to him noth- 
ing to say, and so he drew himself up stiffly 
and awaited the result. 

The ridiculous side of the affair was not 
lost upon Mr. Jenkins, for he said something 
in an undertone to Miss Deane, whereupon 
they both broke into a laugh—a laugh, how- 
ever, in which Mrs. Woodruff did not join, 
and she spoke quickly and sharply : 

** Nonsense,, Carrie ! Will you never learn 
when to tease? Tell me,’’ addressing herself 
to Tesman, ‘‘did you see anything while 
away that could even remotely compare with 
the beauty of our valley ?”’ 

Never before had Tesman so appreciated 
Mrs. Woodruff, and following her lead, he 
entered with much apparent zest and unusual 
volubility into a description of some Norway 
mountain scenery. 

Later, Miss Deane, when reviewing her be- 
havior in the quiet of her room, concluded that 
she had been rude. Her sympathies really 
had been brought into play from the moment 
in which Tesman, in his surprise, had shown 
that her shot had done more than merely 
scratch the surface of his pride. She therefore 
determined, since an apology under the cir- 
cumstances would have been ridiculous as he 
was the original aggressor, to make amends by 
an exceeding graciousness of manner, which 
would give him to understand that she had 
forgotten and consequently forgiven. 

She reckoned, however, without her host. 
Mr. Tesman would have none of it. Dar- 
ing the day and night left of his stay he per- 
sisted in regarding her as he might any other 
young woman who happened to be about, and 
in whom he took no interest whatever. 

As has been said, Philip Tesman’s nature 
was not complex. While Carrie Deane had 
attracted him more than any woman he had 
ever known, and though he realized when his 
anger died away that his feelings toward her 
that night were as sincere as they were unex- 
pected, yet he resolved to drop the matter 
forever. But if the strength of his purpose lay 
in keeping her out of his sight, he discovered, 
as the weeks went by, that unless he made a 
recluse of himself, there was small hope of 
its holding out, for she became the fashion, and 
was the most sought-after young woman in 
society, no function apparently being complete 
without her. When thus exposed to the con- 
stant fire of her fascinations, though he en- 
deavored to keep them at a long range, he 
realized that he was no more fitted to with- 
stand them than on the evening that his feel- 
ings overcame him before. It was not long 
before he was living upon the hope of seeing 
her; yet when he did it brought him no com- 
fort, for though he held many imaginary con- 
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versations with her, yet one glimpse of that 
dark face whose smiles were not for him froze 
his courage. 

One evening toward the end of the season 
at a dinner, Tesman surprised a glance in his 
direction—a glance which was quickly averted, 
however not before he had caught its wistful 
expression, and his heart gave a great bound 
at the bare suggestion that it might be for him ; 
but he soon argued himself out of that hope, 
concluding that he had but intercepted what 
had been intended for someone else. But pos- 
sibilities were suggested, and when alone he 
thoug't the matter over, and decided upon 
having | out with her ; though she scorned him, 
she could not materially add to his misery. 
Acting under this determination, he started the 
next morning for the Woodruffs’ house, even 
though it was Sunday, trusting that ‘the nasty 
conditions of the weather had kept Miss Deane 
at home. 

As he swung off the car at the corner with 
his umbrella held close over his head, he stum- 
bled against someone crossing the street ; upon 
looking up he recognized the figure of Miss 
Deane. 

*“©Oh, Miss Deane,”’ he cried, ‘* I beg your 
pardon *’—adding, as she turned away after 
giving him a little nod, ‘*I was just on my 
way to ste you.”’ 

‘*Me?** she returned, coming to a full 
stop. 

Although her voice showed surprise, yet 
there was also an unmistakable note of glad- 
ness in it which quickened Tesman’s heart in 
a way not at all in keeping with his outward 
aspect of dignified composure. 

‘<I was going to St. Bartholomew's, but we 
can turn back.”’ 

‘¢Oh no,” pausing irresolutely ; then, with 
a courage born of the thought of Mrs. Wood- 
ruff, ‘‘ why can’t I go with you?”’ 

‘*So you can,’ she answered promptly ; 
‘sand I shall be delighted. It’s a dreadful 
day, I know,”” she went on, as he fell into step 
with her, “but I do not allow the weather 
to interfere with my religious duties.”’ 

Tesman made no comment. He was turn- 
ing over in his mind how he would say those 
things which he had so often rehearsed and for 
which, now that he was with her, there seemed 
so little necessity. ; 

Miss Deane herself made no further attempt 
at conversation, but as the silence became 
prolonged and St. Bartholemew’s was but a 
block away, she glanced up at him, rather in- 
quiringly, perhaps. 

To Tesman, who looked down at her al- 
most at the same moment, it seemed a rogue- 
ish, teasing glance, as if she understood his 
position and was amused at it. Almost before 
he realized it he blurted out : 

*¢ Don’t laugh at me, please. If you only 
knew how miserable I have been about you, 
you couldn’t.”” 

She sobered instantly, and the hot blood 
mounted swiftly to the roots of her hair. They 
were now facing the rain, and she lowered her 
umbrella until it was so directly in front of her 
that Tesman could see but the edge of one 
rosy cheek. 

‘Laugh at you? Oh, Mr. Tesman, how 
could I? when I have been so mortified over 
that—that episode, and I have so wanted to 
ask you to forgive me.’’ 

Tesman could hardly believe his ears, yet 
though her voice shook a little, there was no 
doubting her sincerity. He moved nearer to 
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her, holding his umbrella at an angle which 
showed an utter disregard for the shining 
smoothness of his silk hat. 

** You mortified? For what? It wasI who 
was inthe wrong. I am afraid, though, that 
I haven't been always so amiable ; in fact, I 
had made up my mind to hate you, but 2 
breaking off with a short laugh. 

**But what?’’ her tone was decidedly 
encouraging. 

‘**I found I couldn’t.”’ 

‘¢ Why?” she asked, as she waited for him 
to open the outer door of the church. 
“Why?” she repeated, as he followed her 
into the vestibule. The invitation was unde- 
niable. Since he had come thus far why 
shouldn't he accept it? They were very late ; 
the low murmur of the rector’s voice in prayer 
followed by the intoned ‘* Amen’’ reached 
them through the baize door. 

‘© Why ?”” lowering his voice to a whisper. 
*« Because I love you.”” 

For a second Miss Deane studied the pattern 
of the tiling ; then she lifted a face radiant 
with happiness. Her words, tothe uninitiated, 
might have sounded irrelevant : 

‘* What a pair of geese we have been 

**You mean ** said Tesman, who 
wanted the exact words, though there could be 
but one meaning of that happy face. 

‘I mean,’’ she whispered in her turn, a 
nervous smile playing about her mouth, ‘that 
we've lost lots of valuable time.”” Then the 
nervousness gave way, and her smile broadened 
as she said : 

‘* Won't auntie be astonished ? ”’ 

Julia Iglehart. 
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ENGLAND'S QUEEN—COMBINA- 
TION EFFECTS 


Was fortunate enough to fall in with an 
old Scotchman recently, and he gave me 
a lot of information regarding the clan 
tartans that are now appearing in our cra- 
vats and our hat bands, as well as in golf 
hose. The tartan was the badge of clanship 
of the old Scottish Highlanders, and no one 
can tell when the shawls or tartans were in- 
troduced. The first historical evidence of 
their existence is an old cloth one bearing the 
date 1471. 
In 1747 the wearing of tartans was forbid- 
den by law, but in 1782 this law was repealed 
and tartans came back again. Many of the 


tartans that we use are manufactured. That 
is they are not legitimate. There are some- 
thing like thirty-one clan tartansto-day. Her 


majesty the Queen wears one of the finest in 
the collection. She is a Stuart and wears 
the plaid of that royal house, as well as the 
plaid known as the Victoria. This is the 
whole ground plaid of the Stuarts. The 
coming celebration of the sixtieth year of the 
Queen’s reign has brought these Victoria clan 
to the fore. In America a man should wear the 
plaid that he isentitled to by descent. If he 
is not entitled to a plaid he can take the one 
that he likes best and wink at rights. 

The Englishmen are to wear purple cravats 
this year, and they will have purple striped 
shirts. The Queen has expressed a desire that 
purple shall be the Jubilee color, and there- 
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fore we shall all wear it more or less. I have 
seen some very fine scarfings from England 
made entirely in purple, or with that color as 
a relief effect. These new tones are rich, and 
will be sure to be more or less prominent as 
soon as we find that the ladies are bowing to 
the edict of Her Gracious Majesty. 

I have noticed that we are giving our atten- 
tion to quiet effects now in cravats, as well as 
shirts and suitings. The white four-in-hands 
and Ascots, the nice serge suits and the quiet 
striped shirts are coming into favor again. 
When loud colors are used in cravats, the 
cravat must be very small. Your four-in-hand 
should not be over one and five-eighths of an 
inch in width, and your tie should be just as 
small as you can have it. If it is too small 
you cannot tie it. 

The new combination sets that have been 
offered by the leading hatters and haberdash- 
ers, consisting of a tie and a hat band made of 
a silk tartan, seem to have made quite a favor- 
able impression. The straw hat with the col- 
ored ribbon looks well on the average man. 
With hat band and tie of one pattern and 
color, we get an effect that is quiet and re- 
fined. These sets are also made for the wo- 
men, a belt being thrown into the combination. 

I see that the senators have refused to alter 
the personal apparel clause in the tariff bill 
that is now undergoing changes in the senate. 
The new clause will permit the unpatriotic 
American to buy all the clothes and fixings he 
needs in Europe. All he will have to do in 
order to avoid the custom duty is to wear the 
stuff once before he gets into port. 

Now I believe that we should patronize our 
own tailors and our own haberdashers. By 
giving them our trade we encourage them, and 
we help them to become perfect. There is no 
reason why we should go abroad for our 
clothes. We make better clothing in this 
country than they do abroad, and our shirts, 
collars and cravats are better made. You can 
get imported fabrics if you want them. In 
some fabrics it is necessary to get imported 
goods for the simple reason that our own is 
not as good. When it is a question of quality 
a man is justified in going where he can get 
the best. 

We are now going into our flannels and 
our ducks. It is well to look over the outfit 
for the tennis court and the seaside. The 
brown duck knickers, with lisle golf hose, are 
suitable for tennis. Wear a flannel shirt, with 
white collar and a small cotton tie. 

At the seaside, when custom does not call 
for formal dress, a man may wear his double- 
breasted blue serge coat, white ducks and 
white shoes. Wear a neat colored shirt, with 
straight standing white collar and a white 
four-in-hand, or a neat light colored cotton 
tie. You can wear your straw hat with this 
outfit. 

As to the Cowes or Tuxedo coat—I am 
not in favor of this coat when full dress is 
called for. Ido not care how warm it may 
be, a man must remember that full dress is 
full dress. The Tuxedo coat is not full dress. 
It is simply formal négligé. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Engagement, Marriage and Death notices for 
publication in Vogue Thursday, should arrive 
at the Head Office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, by noon Monday of the same week. 














A TRAVELING 


COSTUME—THE SMART REDIN- 
GOTE FOR THE RACES 


Ith Paquin Limited, at 39 Dover 
W Street, Mayfair, W. London, it can- 
not be going so far astray to pre- 
suppose the day is coming when either Worth, 
Rouff, or Doucet may hang up their signs on 
Fifth Avenue, or Paquin branch out into a 
third establishment on this side of the herring 
pond. Why not? And what a saving of 
time it would be in Paris for much pleasanter 
things than running about selecting, ordering, 
and being fitted—engaging, in a way, as many 
find such occupations. What economy, in 
view of the rigid custom regulations and fab- 
ulous charges on everything we are to fetch 
over! Fair Londoners who make dress their 
semi-annual excuse for a trip to Paris, are not 
joyfully pleased at this innovation of Paquin’s. 
Husbands and paters, on the contrary, are de- 
lighted on the plea of so much saved, which 
of course has nothing to do with it, and I dare 
say the end of it all will be that Paquin will 
reap a fat harvest, and his clientes order many 
more gowns en revanche. 

After our customary migration is over 
comes a short interval of quiet, of rest, before 
the gay days and nights, with all the charm of 
summer opulence surrounding them, are upon 
us, demanding and exacting every effort and 
forgiving no delinquencies. What marshaling 
of tine gowns, hats, and accessories! What 
freshness and charm in each new toilette, and 
what fascinating scenes grow out of them! 
The luxury of the present season is unsur- 
passed, for what can exceed the intrinsic merit 
of real laces, magnificent jewels, and beaute- 
ous silks? An ideal summer also of tissues, 
gauzes, and ethereal textures and colors. We 
are to meet them in reseda greens, lichen 
grays, lavenders, petunia reds, silvery nickels, 
periwinkle blues, with shadings innumerable, 
and deepening in tone when they appear in 
silks, in Byzantine baréges, and charming light 
wool veilings and cachemires. 


SMART TRAVELING COSTUMES 


Smart traveling gowns are to be built of 
etamine des Pyrénées, a light but durable ma- 
terial, having a rough surface, slightly crépé, 
and the colors chosen are beige-browns, terra- 
cotta and violine. They depend on lining 
silks for much of their effect, which the best 
makers so well understand. Skirts are un- 
trimmed, and bodices are not overcharged. 


TRAVELING COATS 


, 


or ‘* over-alls,’’ as the English call them, of 
quiet-toned taffeta, or built of silk water-proof 
for coaching, the races and rail travel, are as 
smart as possible. Like a long redingote, they 
envelop the figure, but are fitted with con- 
summate grace and belted in. A very great 
beauty for coaching is in petunia taffeta, has 
long flowing skirts to the ground, is cut en 
princesse, belted in with white suéde ; its bre- 
telles in the back, attached to the belt and of 
the same width, are lost in the shoulder seams. 
A capuchon hood of silk, with revers turning 
over, is lined and faced with white suéde also. 
Fronts in plaits. Side hip-pockets, with silk 
flaps, one large carved pearl and steel button 
in the centre, and the same buttons to fasten 
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the coat in front. Very wide, loose sleeves, 
with deep cuffs, buttoned with six or seven 
small pearl buttons matching the larger ones. 
Velvet turn-over collar, lined with suéde, to 
be turned up at will. In the same manner the 
plaited fronts are faced with white suéde, and 
may be turned back into broad revers with 
great becomingness. No dust could possibly 
do any damage. 

A water-proof built on the same lines— 
omitting the suéde and replacing it by a lighter 
shade of silk—would look extremely well. 


GLIMPSES 
THaT— 


Colored tulle veilings are wonderfully pretty 
and becoming to young faces. 
At A’s on FirtH Avenue— 

What deep toe boxing on walking boots 
and ties this season! I fancy it makes my foot 
look clumsy. Do you think so? 


TuaT— 


Carriage parasols, to be ultra smart, are now 
built of solid colors in fine gros-grain silks, 
such as sky-blue, grasshopper-green, damask- 
rose and pale straw-color. They are quite 
large—untrimmed, but of perfect form—with 
handles of rare workmanship. 


LesLie’s PostT-scRIPT 


My birth-day checks this year are simply 
colossal. What would you advise me to buy? 


OLGA— 


Do get one of those lovely moiré silk purses 
like mine, with a fold clasp, and a long gold 
chain. They are dear, dear things ! 


TuaT— 


Embroidered robes have been tremendously 
pushed this year. The prettiest are those 
beige linons embroidered in white, without 
doubt. And the pretty handkerchiefs,* to 
match, how smart they are! And the para- 
sols! How fetching this Quakerish beige is! 


THaT— 


No silk for evening wear can compare with 
the latest novelty, moiré armure, for summer 
dancing gowns. The silvery sheen alone is a 
poem. 





STOCK OF WHITE SATIN AND WHITE LACE 











Communications must be signed with 
the name and address of the sender. No 
others will receive consideration with a 
view to publication. 
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Fig. 3072—Black silk and grenadine costume. 


Fig. 4313 —Model for velvet or braid trimming. 
Sleeves should be modified. 


Figs. 4382 and 4383—Cloth costume models. 


Fig. 4220—Y oung girl’s school costume. 
Fig. 4161—Plaited silk shirt waist. 














SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


"| SHere is nothing which helps to form 
good taste in dress so quickly and 
thoroughly as having opportunities 

of seeing fine clothes and smart dressing. 
The more frequent such occasions occur the 
greater the advantage. We are all prone to 
dress very much in the same way as 
those with whom we meet in constant inter- 
course, exactly as we copy our language from 
the spoken speech of those persons with 
whom we associate, 

We may bear in mind, too, that between 
language and clothes, there exists a very 
legitimate and perfect relation, as well as on 
the other hand a repugnant and distasteful 
discord. Fine language, fine manners and 
fine clothes are a beautiful harmony, but can- 
not be separated without producing disastrous 
effects and a sorry spectacle, as we have all 
many a time discovered. 

It is seldom that wesee a gently bred man 
or woman, be they ever so cruelly pinched for 
means to dress, but that they manage never 
to lose that outward sign of birth and 
education which bespeaks itself in subtle 
ways and habits, even if the garb be thread- 
bare. Such distinction of character is beyond 
mere neatness, beyond the thrift of care 
and mending. 


PRETTY GOWN SEEN AT A LUNCHEON 


It would not seem possible to many a 
mind that a gown almost regal in material 
and trimming could offer a model entirely 
fit for one differing in purpose and destined 
to be built of extremely simple stuffs. But 
this has frequently happened with the advan- 
tage usually of great smartness to boot for 
the lesser gown. As an instance, at a very 
notable luncheon, where everybody wore 
very new and very pretty gowns, there was 
one ultra smart whose detail was thoroughly 
considered in relation to the individuality of 
the wearer—a handsome young matron with 
alluring freshness of complexion, and spark- 
ling vivacity of expression. It was a flounced 
gown, no less than five covering the skirt 
which was bell.shaped, and the material a 
crisp green and white taffeta in line checks. 

The skirt foundation was of the same silk 
as the five straight flounces, each edged with 
a velvet ribbon slightly darker in tone, the 
fifth or top flounce entering the belt. A 
round bodice of white taffeta was draped with 
double mousseline de soie, of that lilac-blue 
shade so much worn this season. Over the 
top of this high-necked bodice there was a 
short bpléro of bias silk matching the flounces, 
a boléro closed in front where it was laid in 
two plaits dipping at the bust slightly, and 
fastening under the arm, where it was only a 
few inches deep. The back was perfectly 
flat, and cut up slightly in the middle, with 
the trimming on the bottom like the flounces 
—a single row of velvet ribbon, A plaited 
ruffle of silk high in the back, tapering to 
nothing at the side, was also bordered with 
velvet, and gave a pretty finish to the neck, 
assisted by a scarf of the same bluish lilac 
mousseline de soie, which passed round the 
neck, was tied in a bow under the chin, and 
the ends tucked into a belt of green velvet, 
with bow and strass buckle on the left. 
Long mousquetaire sleeves of mousseline de 
soie, very much shirred, with the upper drap- 
ery carried up gradually by puffs and plissés 
to match at the wrists. This gown was 
wonderfully set off by a lovely silver-straw 
toque whose crown was buried beneath a mass 
of shaded bluets ranging from the dark clear 
blues into grayish and lilac tones, as well as 
diversified with pink and pure white ones, 
with proper foliage. Gathered from a garden 
they could not have been truer to nature. 
White taffeta rosettes and bluets formed the 
cache-peigne at the back, while two dazzling 
white wings rose up in front. 


AN INEXPENSIVE COPY 


Looking at and admiring this enchanting 
gown it seemed the easiest thing in the world 
to transform it into something extremely 


simple and inexpensive, substituting for the 
taffeta one of those pretty blue and white 
foulards, which make up so well and are 
quite inexpensive, and prove such standbys 


on every occasion. The skirt would be 
flounced in precisely the same way, five 
straight flounces, each one edged with blue 
satin ribbon a full inch wide, The bodice 
would be round, and of white taffeta draped 
with green mousseline de soie, and belted 
with blue satin ribbon, with bow at the side 
and strass buckle. The same model boléro 
in foulard edged with blue satin ribbons ; but 
instead of a mousseline de soie scarf and bow 
at the neck there should be only the upstand- 
ing foulard ruff plaited, with its edge trimmed 
with blue satin ribbon, and an inside plissé of 
green mousseline de soie. The sleeves 
should be also of foulard, after the same 
mousquetaire model, with wrist frills of green 
mousseline de soie plissé. A black straw hat 
or a green one, with cornflowers massed over 
the crown in the same way, with either a 
white bird or wings or a curled white osprey, 
and the cache-peigne copied exactly would be 
just the thing; nothing in better accord. 
The reverse color in foulard—that is, a green 
one trimmed with blue mousseline de soie 
in the same manner—would be equally 
charming. 


BLACK GRENADINE 


As so many are wearing black gowns built 
of fancy grenadines, and never was the choice 
in them better, there is always a demand 
for a pretty model in good style by matrons 
who, while wishing for a dependable gown, 
at the same time want it dressy enough to 
wear both day and evening. Whether 
the skirt is to be separate or not depends on 
the materials, some grenadines with large 
meshes being too loosely woven not to sag if 
hung without support. When that is the 
case they should be attached to the lining. 
The simplest and prettiest finish for a separace 
skirt is either a ruffle with a trimmed heading 
or two little bias ruffles placed around the bot- 
tom. For most figures the modish round 
bodice, open in front and cut rather low in the 
neck so as to show the back of the chemi- 
sette in part, is the proper selection. In this 
particular model the open fronts curve towards 
the shoulder seams backwards. The front 
edges are trimmed by two rows of lace jet in- 
sertion, the space between being filled in with 
a ribbon matching the color of skirt lining, 
and black if black, all three lines flat and the 
curve accentuated by carrying the trimming a 
little over the sleeve puff. The ribbon is 
strapped over by narrower jet trimming, and 
three Hussar straps are added to each front out- 
side the main trimming across the bodice from 
bust downwards, Belt of velvet or silk 
matching the front band trimming is to 
fasten on the left in a smart bow. The 
sleeves are tight to the arm, showing a silk 
lining, with single puff at the top, and at the 
wrists a V cut out of the grenadine and three 
jet straps laid over the silk, with frills of 
cream white mousseline de soie plissé at the 
wrists. The chemisette and ruff at the neck 
should match, the former having two wide 
yellow lace insertions let in, one a few inches 
below the collar band, and the other about the 
same distance above the belt, and worn over 
a white silk front, which is only tacked on 
so that it may be removed for a colored silk 
one whenever that is desirable. 


MODEL FOR LAWN GOWN 


Among the various models for making up 
muslin or lawn wash dresses, none have met 
more favor than this one: Skirt, with two 
small ruffles, with or without lace on the 
edge. A round, full bodice, drawn into a 
ribbon belt, tied in the back or at the left 
side. The bodice opens on the left side, is 
slashed into two square tabs up near the col- 
lar band, and then is trimmed on the edge 
with a narrow lace down to the belt, with 
groups of the pearl buttons on the edge all the 
way. Underneath this front a flounce of fine 
needlework is gathered, and laid on under- 
neath, A half ruff of the same finishes the 
neck. The sleeves are not shirred to the 
arm, but fit easily with a single top puff, and 
over that a square little epaulette with frill of 
needlework laid under—the same needlework 
at the wrists Nothing can be found in this 
style of frock which will not launder well, 
the frills being pulled out, and done up equal 
to new, and replaced after the gown is 
returned. 





&“}1 WHAT THEY READ 


FELLOW TRAVELERS, 


F the five stories which make up this 

O book, four cover asomewhat unusu- 

ally wide range, and possess an 
unusual degree of forcefulness, that holds 
the attention from the first page to the 
last. Even that specimen of the Scotch 
pathetic, which is so necessary a part of 
a modern story-teller’s baggage, is exceed- 
ingly neat and artistic even if it be not 
quite convincing. The characters have 
all their own individuality, which they 
generally develop at their first appearance 
and to which they remain consistent to the 
end. Generally they first come toge®her in 
a railway carriage or a steamboat, and excite 
in each other an interest which in no case 
ripens into love, but into some other form 
of human concern which leads them to ex- 
tend help to one another later, sometimes 
almost unwillingly, sometimes almost re- 
morsefully, as in the vivid little sketch of 
The Examiner’s Conscience. The dull pathos 
and hopelessness which characterizes so much 
of human life is heavy in all of them, and 
there is no concern about giving them happy 
endings. Miss Travers’s literary style so well 
conveys her own earnestness, her own con- 
cern in serious things, with all the lightness 
of touch necessary to preserve her her readers, 
that her occasional errors of taste are surpris- 
ing, as in this description of a doctor’s face in 
a painting in the Royal Academy—evidently 
meant to recall Luke Field’s picture of a 
similar subject: ‘*It is not that of the ideal 
Christ, as painters have loved to picture it 
under all conditions; there were too many 
hard lines in it for that. It was rather—if 
one may be allowed the comparison—the face 
of Jehovah, as He might have appeared to a 
devout Jew in the days of Isaiah—all-seeing, 
resolute, self-contained, yet with strangely 
tender lines about the mouth.’’ An unneces- 
sary little dislocation between the first and 
second chapters of this first story of the honest 
old country doctor puzzles the reader for a few 
pages. In the dialogue between the medical 
examiner and his conscience there is a grim 
humor which does not prevent the situation 
from being uncomfortably human and con- 
vincing. 

The fifth story, that of A Friendship, is 
the largest and most elaborate of them all, 
but the situation is not novel; Mr, Howells— 
in his early days—has presented it in better 
form, that of the cultured and refined young 
gentlemen and the clever and aspiring daugh- 
ter of the people. The skill and ingenuity 
and knowledge of local detail with which the 
episode is related are not quite enough to 
make it altogether acceptable, and the human 
sympathies enlisted are not very strong. If 
we follow the wanderings of this ill-assorted 
pair to the end it is only with a vague curi- 
osity to learn whether the young gentleman 
makes a goose of himself finally, and a vague 
hope that he will not. (New York, D. 
Appleton & Company). 


BY GRAHAM TRAVERS 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO, MAY, 1897 


An American edition of this London pub- 
lication, founded in 1893, has lately been 
issued with considerable heralding, and the 
printer and the paper-maker have contributed 
of their best toward its making-up. With 
regard to the important question of the edit- 
ing there is room for a variety of opinions, 
an inspection of the illustrations selected in 
the various numbers is apt to lead to discour- 
agement, and the text, which covers a pretty 
wide range of artistic themes, industrial and 
otherwise, frequently devotes itself to appar- 
ently unimportant or uninteresting subjects, 
though it is generally well written. The 
most valuable part of the number for the 
general reader is usually the international 
paragraphs of Studio-talk at the end. 
That leading characteristic of all art publica- 
tions—important articles upon unimportant 
painters—is here fully honored in the observ- 
ance. The leading paper in the May number, 
for instance, is devoted to The Work of T. 
Millie Dow, who looks like a ruffian, inci- 
dentally, in the reproduction of his portrait 
by William Stott, of Oldham, and whose 
pictures apparently can have no claim to dis- 





tinction, unless it be in their claim of color, 
which the typogravure reproductions are not 
good enough to suggest. Another paper 
treats of M. Alexandre Charpentier, ‘a 
decorative modeler,’’ whose smallest plaques 
only are at all worthy of the high praise 
given them all—‘‘the freshest, the most 
agreeable and the most original results’’ ; 
and a third to that much-advertised disciple 
of the Japanese, Mortimer Menpes. One 
of the latter’s paintings, however (here re- 
produced), of a Japanese porcelain painter at 
work in his studio, offers a fine, original and 
artistic presentation. The illustrations gen- 
erally are characterized by this undiscriminat- 
ing proportion of bread to sack. 

The two other leading articles treat of the 
choice of simple furniture for the household, 
with the usual examples of severely bleak and 
rectangular tables, chairs and commodes, and 
of the evolution of village architecture in 
England. The illustrations in the Studio- 
talk and the reviews of recent publications 
are all interesting and well selected, and are 
very discriminatingly described in the text ; 
and there is a scrap of imaginary studio con- 
versation, reported by “the Lay Figure,’’ 
which is much better than these things usu- 
ally are. The American edition is furnished 
with a four-page supplement concerning local 
matters, also prepared with good judgment, 
and the list of exhibitions, etc., on the cover 
will be appreciated by every artist. (New 
York: John Lane, The Bodley Head, 140 
Fifth Avenne.) 


INEXPENSIVE FROU-FROU 
TOUCH FOR THE 
PARASOL 


Pretty way to finish a plain light 
A colored silk parasol, is with a full 
ruching of white footing about three 
inches wide; run a shirring thread through the 
middle of the footing, draw it up the right 
length and sew it neatly on the inside of the 
lower edge of the parsol; half of the ruffle 
lies against the silk inside and the other half 
edges the parasol. 


ART IN SUMMER 


Ith the approach of the summer sea- 
\ y son there comes a certain lull in 
what might be called the official 
demonstrations of the art movement—exhi- 
bitions, committee meetings, official reports, 
etc.—that is probably welcome to everybody. 
Many of the latest of these organized convo- 
cations plan far ahead for the future ; and one 
or two of them are of sufficient importance to 
be entitled to mention even in these cursory 
columns. One of the most ambitious was 
the third annual congress of the-Central Art 
Association, held in the Art Institute, Chi- 
cago, during three days early in May, and at 
which papers were read covering a singularly 
wide range of themes—from The Genius of 
the Child to Carving and Relief Ornament 
as Applied to Stone Work, This combina- 
tion of technical detail with intelligent grasp 
of the great general principles is what we 
need. Atarecent meeting in the Grunde- 
mann studios in Boston, it was practically de- 
cided to form in that city a permanent indus- 
trial art society, and to holdin 1898 an ex- 
hibition of arts and crafts similar to that re- 
cently held in Copley Hall. This importa- 
tion of artistic considerations into the applied 
arts is one of the movements most worthy of 
consideration in this country, in view of the 
general lack of such importation and the ever- 
increasing multitude of art students. The 
object of the proposed Boston society was 
given in the committee’s report under a great 
many heads, the general aim being pretty 
well covered in the first two clauses—‘* To 
bring together artists and artisans to the end 
of mutual help and more sympathetic work ; 
to make the artist more of a craftsman.”’ 








Those who look for the arrival of 
Vogue regularly every week, should sub- 
scribe for it in advance, either directly to 
the bead office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, or through a newsdealer. Only 
enough copies to cover actual demands 
are supplied to newstands, and copies 
are often unobtainable. Subscribing re- 
moves this contingency. 
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COSTUMES FOR THE RACES 





AT THE OPEN-AIR FETE 


AT THE MORNING CONCERT 







(See text) 
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BELTS, SASHES, AND STOCKS 


Fig. 4418—White satin ribbon tied in three bows, 
with strass clasps. 

Fiz. 4423 —Collar composed of lace and old-green 
ribbon. 

Fig. 4421—Green velvet collar, embroidered in 
green, plaitings of chiffon. 


without i 








Fig. 4420—Pink velvet collar and bows, with cream Tan 
lace. at Height, 3! 
Fig. 4427—Belt of red satin ribbon. Buckle set flector, $i 
with turquoise. Japan,12\ 
Fig. 4428—Yellow satin belt with jet buckle. Prices 
Fig. 4426—Pale purple satin ribbon arranged in a » 
two rows. the other. 
Figs. 4329 and 4334 show models for mourning lately, 75¢ 
costumes. Nicke 
Japar 

Alum 

Gossamer 


20th CE 





















For INVITATION AND FINE CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 
Pure Fibre, 
Delicate Surface, 
Perfect Writing Quality. 


Wuitinc Paper ComPANy, 


150 DUANE STREET, NEw YORK. 
MILLs—HOLYOKE, MAss. 
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IMPROVED ’97 MODEL. 
On Wheels Everywhere. 
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On Sale Everywhere. 
This Introduces 
me TANDEM su 
FOR BICYCLES 
| >. And as a 
bi] Driving Lamp. 
a Nearly 


“All Reflector” 


GIVES IMMENSE LIGHT 


e 
Tandem Size 
Height, 5} in. Diameter Re- 
fiector, sin. Weight, Nickeland 
Japan,124g 02. Aluminum, 1o oz. 
Prices include one attach- 
ment. Either Bicycle or Car- 
Tiage. Either exchanged for 
the other. Either sold separ- 
ng ately, 75. each. 
Nickel, « « $5.00 
Japan, « « 4.00 
Aluminum, 5.00 
Gossamer Hood with each lamp. From dealers, or express 
paid ow receipt of price. 
20th CENTURY MFG. CO., 17 Warren St., N. Y. 
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~ A better Cocktail at heme than is 
served cver any bar in the uisla 


COCKTAILS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK 


Thousands have discarded the idea of try- 
ing to make their own cocktails, having 
become convinced that they cannot equal 
the **Club’’ brand, Millions will when 
they have simply given them a fair trial. 


GREAT WESTERN. 
| FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 


These Cocktails are made of absolutely pure , 
vintages. 


and well matured liquors and the mixing 
equal to the best cocktails served over any 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
StzuBEN Co., New Yor. 


curate, they will always be found uniform, 


AVOID IMITATIONS 


Sold by Dealers generally, and on the Dining 
and Buffet Cars of the principal railroads. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
39 Broadway, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 
20 Picadilly, W. London, Eng. 








| Forsale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 
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“There is no better test of refinement 
than the perfume one uses” we we 








Leading Druggists and Department 
Stores are now selling 


MOUSON'S 6 we 
... VIOLETTE DE LA REINE 


The acme of delicacy, retaining 
the true odor of the violet vt v 





GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., vu 
18-24 WASHINGTON PLACE, - - 
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S. WHOLESALE AGENTS 


NEW YORK CITY 








=| The Princess of Wales? 


ORDERS 
JOHANN HOFF’S MALT EXTRACT 


Marlborough House, S. W. 


Please send for the use of H.R.H., the Princess of Wales, 
six dozen of JOHANN HOFF’S MALT EXTRACT as 
soon as possible. Kindly give two bottles to bearer for 
to-day’s fonshese. yours faithfully, 

JOHN GWILLIM, Cellarman 
For H.R.H. 









The genuine JOHANN Horr’s MALT EXTRACT makes Flesh and 
Blood. Une dozen bottles of the genuine JOHANN HOFF'S MALT EX- 
TRACT wiil give more strength and contains more nutritive ¢.ements than 
one cask of ale or porter, without being intoxicating. 


SKWAKE OF IMITATIONS EISNER & MENDELSON CO., Sole Agents, New York. 
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‘* BEST” is a relative word. 
‘* Good’’ an absolute one. 
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Is the one absolutely GOOD skirt binding. 
It costs half as much again. 
WEARS, FITS, LOOKS three times as well 
as any other sort. 
LOOK ON THE BACK ‘for the letters S,H. & M. 
It’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE, 
If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 


‘“Search-Light”’ 
| Always Bright. 


>. - 








The Leader! 


A lantern that does not jar or blow out. 
Reflecting surfaces are always bright. 
All riders say it is—THE BEST. 


Bridgeport Brass Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





Send for Catalog 


0. 87 


~ FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
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j Whitman’s lnstan- 

taneous Chocolate 

—doesn’t need it, 

Made in a jiffy with boiling water or milk. Sold 
every where. 



















PARIS FASHIONS IN CYCLING 
SUITS 


LI smart sporting dress, worn either by 
A me1 or women, hails from England, 
the home of the true sportsman and 
sportswoman. What the best London 
makers and outfitters say un this subject is a 
guarantee that the garments they recommend 
are precisely the same as are worn by those 
preeminently first in such matters—the 
leisure classes and nobility. Sporting fash- 
ions in Paris are entirely governed by the 
dicta of what my lord and my lady are wear- 
ing, for French nobility and haute finance 
copy their English neighbors in this particu- 
lar with slavish precision. Outside of this 
exclusiveness French touches are introduced, 
but so far as the main lines go there is not 
very much difference. 

Over here one hears it frequently said that 
French women cyclists are all wearing 
knickerbockers or bloomers—that they have 
discarded the skirt entirely. There never 
was a more unfounded statement. That in 
the early stages of the bicycle fever certain 
daring women sought notoriety in the Bois 
and throughout Paris boulevards by appearing 
in very scant costumes cannot be dented, and 
that they grew so audacious that they had to 
be publicly suppressed is also a matter of fact. 
Paris was not exceptional. Every large city 
has had something of this experience, and 
New Yorkers can testify to the same abuse. 

Frenchwomen, whether gentle or simple, 
follow the English fashion of wearing jacket 
and skiect when riding for pleasure in town 
or suburb. For exceptional occasions where 
foreign countries are visited, entailing long 
journeys of weeks or months, or travel of 
any kind requiring journeyings of days or 
weeks, it is reasonable to suppose that neces 
sity prompts women to adopt the knicker- 
bocker, by which she is enabled to travel 
with more ease and comfort, and in that 
light she is wise and sensible. But when 
one speaks of what a woman's cycling dress 
should be it is understood that what is fit 
and good form for pleasure riding in town or 
country is referred to. 

That the wheel is destined to grow from 
pleasure use into more practical lines of as- 
sistance in the daily lives of women engaged 
in various self-supporting avocations is very 
evident. Nor will it be surprising that a 
radical change in woman’s dress will fol- 
low to accomodate itself to her needs; in 
fact, it is a foregone conclusion. A woman 
in knickerbockers engaged on affairs of busi- 
ness will be viewed in quite a different spirit 
from a woman thus equipped merely to at- 
tract vulgar attention. 

Woman's absorbing interest is centered in 
the beauty and fitness of this new costume, 
and her aim is to make it as perfect as pos- 
sible for all purposes and for all classes. 
Whoever has paid much attention to this 
matter cannot have failed to remark the 
great improvement in the rank and file, who 
have to depend on their own observation and 
the skill of their own fingers to evolve some- 
thing to wear. They have accepted a quiet 
decency of dress which is most creditable to 
their taste and good sense. 

In conclusion let it be said that all well- 
bred women, whether French, English or 
American, dress alike, so far as following 
the laws governing good form and avoiding 
all of those considered or recognized as bad. 


VIENNA 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


RACING COSTUME OF BLACK CHANTILLY— 
CORRECT RIDING HABIT 


Veil of gloom has overspread our gay 

A city, and I can imagine that that 
7 which envelopes Paris itself cannot be 
very much darker. The awful disaster of the 
Rue Jean-Goujon has saddened our Court to 
a terrifying extent, for the deep sorrow of 
our beloved Empress at the loss of this sweet 
favorite sister of hers is felt by both classes 
and masses throughout Austria. The 
Duchesse d’Alengon was universally beloved 
here, and her kind-heartedness, total absence 
of pride and boundless charity were celebrated 
throughout the Dual Empire. Of course 
Court mourning darkens every social gather- 
ing, and the result of all this is a very serious 


loss to Commerce, inasmuch as we can now 
look forward to many weeks of social in- 
activity. The Ring-Strasse was yesterday 
a sight to be remembered. Instead of the 
usually brilliant show of equipages rolling 
toward the Prater, only a few carriages with 
sable-liveried men passed to and fro on their 
way to the Burg. The broad sidewalks, 
which every afternoon are usually thronged 
with pretty women dressed in the hight of 
fashion and gallantly uniformed officers, 
were well nigh empty ; smiles seemed to have 
been frozen on all the faces one met, 
and the fearsome catastrophe of the Bazar- 
de-la-Charité was the subject of all conversa- 
tions. 

The state of health of Empress Elizabeth 
is extremely alarming. She refuses to take 
food and lies in a darkened room sobbing 
bitterly ; forthis new blow has vividly recalled 
to her the death of her son and all the other 
misfortunes which have cruelly fallen upon 
her fair head and have almost broken her 
tender, loving heart, 

On Sunday the races at the Freudnau 
were very sparsely attended. The afternoon 
was one of those brilliant, sunny ones which 
are so delightful for a lounge around the 
paddocks, green lawns and shady trees of 
this beautiful hippodrome. But of course 
very few of the aristocracy were present, and 
in so conservative a country as is our dear 
Austria this produces a most dismal effect. 
There were some very pretty gowns to be 
seen, but every woman had had the good 
sense to avoid glaring colors, and even the 
members of the bourgeoisie present dis- 
tinguished themselves by the soberness of 
their attire. Pale grey, white, black or the 
faintest of lilacs were the order of the day. 
One dress especially, worn by a very pretty 
woman who is passionately fond of sport 
and who would not miss a race meeting, 
attracted much admiration. It was of pearl- 
grey gauze, entirely covered with black 
Chantilly lace. A cluster of white and 
mauve orchids formed the dainty little hat, 
two more of those pretty and costly posies 
being attached to the sunshade and to the 
left side of the broad black satin belt. 
Another pretty frock was of white satin, 
shrouded with black mousseline de soie em- 
broidered in all-over pattern of white, grey, 
and black Chinese asters, wonderfully worked 
by hand in floss silks. Thischarming toilette 
was worn with a hat of black satin straw 
charmingly trimmed with a mixture of shaded 
grey feathers, little black birds and silver 
guipure lace. 


THE BLOUSE AND THE SAILOR HAT 


I may here mention that the blouse an4 
sailor hat will be permissible with the riding 
habit for early morning gallops, in the Pratet 
or for country wear. The habit skirt is as short 
and narrow as ever, and is made in prefer- 
ence of black kersey cloth, and the blouse 
should be of black or tan-colored twilled silk, 
with narrow, almost tight-fitting sleeves, high 
collar and small black cravat, in which a pearl 
or a tiny jeweled horse shoe is stuck sideways, 
The sailor hat can be either white or black 
encircled by a plain ribbon wherein a single 
eagle’s feather is struck. The riding whip 
—nay, even the hunting-crop have almost 
entirely disappeared and our sporting élégantes 
carry in lieu thereof a gnarled root, slender 
and twisted like a very thin serpent, and 
tipped at both ends with chiseled burnished 
gold. The boutonniére is not any longer 
worn on the lapel of the coat or in the 
buttonhole of the corsage, but is attached to 
the left sleeve by a little platinum horse 
shoe which is manufactured for that purpose 
and is provided with a loop wherein one 
sticks the stalks of the flowers. A similar 
little bouquet is slipped in the bridle beneath 
the left ear of the horse, and the accompany- 
ing groom wears a like cluster in the third 
buttonhole of his livery. These little de- 
tails, which seem of no great importance, yet 
add a great deal to the chic and to the finish 
of a fair equestrienne’s appearance, and 
should not be omitted ; for if a slight want of 
care or a little ** faute de gout ’’ can be for- 
given in street or even in evening attire, a 
woman on horseback should, like Czsar’s 
wife, be absolutely and completely above re- 
proach. A fluttering ribbon, a gaudy tie, a 
hat set at an incorrect angle, or an ill-fitting 


habit are crimes not to be pardoned, and it 
would be far better for those who are not 
quite sure of themselves on this particular 
point to abandon the horse for the wheel, 
which is not so exacting inthe matter of cos- 
tume. Baroness Walssee. 


THE DESSOUS OF 


GRANDMOTHERS 


OUR 


the idea that our grandmothers were not 

as recherché in their dessous as we are 
at the present day. This is absolutely un- 
true, for on the contrary the great ladies of 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries gave far more attention to the 
adornment and care of their beauty than we 
do nowadays. Many of us are now quite sat- 
isfied with a cold tub in the morning, for in- 
stance, but this would have by no means 
satisfied our fair ancestresses. During the 
reign of the Louis it was customary for 
the court beauties to consecrate the larger por- 
tion of the day to their toilet; so much so 
was this the case that, as is well known, they 
used to receive visitors of both sexes in their 
‘* cabinette de toilette.’’ The first thing in 
the morning was the bath—not the English 
highly incommodious tub, but a baignoire 
shaped like a wooden shoe—hence its name 
of ‘* sabot’’ ; it was provided with a cover, 
and was brought full of warm and _ highly- 
scented water into the bedroom. The fair one 
used to recline in this strange-looking object 
for over half an hour, and after being. dried 
with perfumed batiste sheets, would don the 
most elegant of negligées, richly and profusely 
trimmed with lace of priceless value. The 
night pillows were removed from her couch, 
and replaced by white satin cushions fluffy 
wich gauze and embroideries, and after hav- 
ing been rouged, perfumed and powdered, she 
would return to her lace-draped bed, and was 
ready to receive her most intimate friends. 

At twelve o’clock the grande dame would 
rise and repair to her luxuriously appointed 
dressing-room, where her women would busy 
themselves with her filbert-shaped nails, her 
silky tresses, and the adjustment of those 
marvelous gowns which have remained the 
model of elegance and magnificence to the 
present time. As a general rule a young 
Abbé with powdered head and dainty cloth- 
ing would sit in the dressing-room chatting 
with or reading aloud to the grande dame. 

The dessous were in perfect keeping with 
all this exquisitely pleasing state of affairs— 
petticoats of the finest tissues covered with 
cobweb-like embroideries, silken hose which 
seemed spun by the fairies, under-skirts 
of brocaded silks and satins, scented with 
verbena, marjoram, lavender or violet, corsets 
clasped with precious stones, and garters which 
were nothing else but veritable chefs-d’ euvres 
of the jeweler’s art, made us a tout-ensemble 
which leaves far behind our own efforts in 
that direction. 

Marie- Antoinette, the ill-fated Queen who 
lost her lovely head on the scaffold, was the 
personification of the most extreme elegance. 
‘* Le Lever de la Reine,’’ was the great daily 
event of the Court of France, and was at- 
tended by all the high female dignitaries of 
Her Majesty’s entourage. The Queen’s 
maids were women of rank, who appeared at 
her bed side in court costume, and it was 
deemed the greatest of honors to be permitted 
to assist the Sovereign in donning the *¢ Saut- 
de-lit,”’ which replaced her night adjustments. 
So scrupulously observed were the rules of 
etiquette on those occasions that once a violent 
conflict took place between the then Duchess 
of Orléans and the Countess de Provence, 
each of these two great ladies claiming that it 
was her privilege to present to Marie Antoi- 
nette the peignoir, of which they each held 
the sleeve, literally tearing the costly garment 
in twain, whilst the unfortunate Queen stood 
shivering and waiting till one of her two 
ladies consented to yield the pas to her rival. 
From that moment the Queen did away with 
most of the ceremonials, and every morn- 
ing as soon as her beautiful hair had been 
arranged and powdered, she would bow to her 
ladies and retire with her maids into the 
sanctity of her private dressing room, where 
she finished her toilet undisturbed, 

As to the luxurious nature of the cosmetics, 
perfumes and unguents which were used by 


I Cannot imagine who first inaugurated 





these charming creatures, it almost baffles de- 
scription —milk baths, strawberry-juice baths 
and even wine baths were very much used. 
Diane de Poietiers, whose beauty was of 
world-wide celebrity, and who at the age of 
sixty still subjugated and charmed to the 
verge of insanity a king twenty-five years her 
junior, was a great lover of hydrotherapy. 
Massage was, | believe, invented by her. 
She loved cold water mixed with an extract 
of elder blossoms, and she had hada large 
silver tank constructed wherein she splashed 
about immediately after awakening tor fif- 
teen minutes every morning. She fed ex- 
clusively on asmail quantity of cold meats, 
cold vegetables and fruit and drank nothing 
else but old claret dilated with water. Very 
possibly this strict regimen accounts for her 
extraordinary preservation, for it is claimed 
by historians that Ninon de Lencos’s wonder- 
fully preserved youth was due to the same 
observation of the rules of hygiene. 

The ladies of the court of Catharine de 
Medicis were also extremely careful, both as 
regards their toilette and their diet; and in 
the scripts of the time uncleanliness is cited 
as the most shocking and most ill-bred of all 
defects, 

Madame de Maintenon, whose power and 
influence over the greatest king of France 
was so extraordinary and lasted so long, wrote 
that whilst she was as yet a woman of small 
means her only luxury consisted in the ex- 
treme cleanliness and daintiness of her per- 
son and of her dessous, for she claimed (and 
Heaven only knows how true this is) that a 
woman’s charm does not lie alone in physical 
beauty or richness of costume, but in the 
minute care which she takes of her person 
and of the clothes which are not to be seen. 
Her piain black woolen dresses were almost 
rigid and puritanical, but her lingerie was the 
very perfection of fineness and spotless purity. 

A little later, during the days of the first 
empire, when the fashions of the Directoire 
resolved themselves into the short-waisted, 
clinging fourreaux which we were enabled to 
admire or to criticise a short time ago in 
** Madame Sans-Geéne,’’ the great question 
was to combine underclothing which took up 
but very little place; and consequently the 
petticoats and other articles of underclothing 
were replaced by long slips of pale tinted 
Florence taffetas, which molded the form 
admirably, and which in no way interfered 
with the statuesque kind of draperies of the 
day 

At any rate all these ancestresses of ours 
possessed to a singular degree the sweet, lov- 
able, enticing femininity, which attracts mas- 
culine admiration so much more than the 
hail-fellow-well-met, boisterous, knicker- 
bockered independence of the new woman. 
When a man enters a woman’s boudoir, it is 
surely more pleasing for him to meet with 
flowers, perfumes, exquisitely hued costumes, 
and a soft, charming greeting, than to be met 
bya woman dressed in tweeds, who adopts the 
slang of the turf, the stable, or the yacht 
club. Some women, it is true, have discovered 
the difficult secret of uniting the charm of 
the past and the delicate elegance of bygone 
days with the more practical, perhaps health- 
ier out-door life of our fin-de-siécle ; but they 
are few and far between. Among them can 
be cited those two lovely sisters, Empress 
Elizabeth of Austria, and her ill-fated sister, 
the Duchess of Alencon. They have found 
imitators among the ladies of the Court of 
Vienna, and it is probably this cleverness of 
adaptation, this deft linking of olden and new 
times, which makes these privileged creatures 
so irresistibly séduisante. 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 

Vienna, May, 1897. 


Those who look for the arrival 
of Vogue regularly every week should 
subscribe for it in advance, either 
directly to the Head Office, 154 
Fifth Avenue, New York, or 
through a newsdealer. Only enough 
copies te cover actual demands are 
supplied to news stands, and copies 
are often unobtainable. Subscribing 
removes this contingency. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
THE BOOKS OF EUGENE. FIELD 


Ugene Field has been dead nearly a year, 
and as yet there has appeared to the 
particular audience to which he sang, 
no one of sufficiently strong personality to 
deserve more than momentary attention, It 
is nut that there is any lack of candidates 
for his place, either as a newspaper verse 
writer, or as the particular poet of women 
and children; Riley has never filled the 
latter place, but has conducted an audience of 
his own; while Frank L. Stanton, Will F. 
Hale, and scores of other imitators, however 
clever, are too obviously imitators and too 
nearly on alevel of mediocrity to gain distinct- 
ive prominence above any of their brethren. 
«*% 

They forget that the quality of Eugene 
Field’s success was not a result of merit 
purely literary, and that his circle of readers 
gave him rather a tribute of affection than 
of admiration. He was not a great genius. 
In some particulars he was not even a good 
artist. His special excellence was his person- 
ality —kindly, sincere, and all-pervading. It 
is impossible to separate the personal idea 
from his writings. And of him few things 
have been said truer than that he turned his 
own heart into copy, and the result was in 
nowise unworthy of him. 

as 

From what can be learned of his life through 
his work—his associates, his likings, his com- 
panionships, literary and social, must have 
been as charming as his own character. His 
home, where no one governed, and the head 
of the house could oftenest be found talking 
through the fence with a_ three-year-old 
neighbor, was at once the delight and the 
despair of visiting friends. He was utterly 
irresponsible, erratic in his hours of work, 
careless of the dinner hours. Through his 
experience as a man he had retained a child’s 
heart, a child’s truth of vision, and more than 
a child’s capacity for affection. 

*"* 

His reputation, outside of the two cities 
where his early work was done, was made by 
a little book of kindly satire, which its author 
later suppressed. Its name was Culture’s 
Garland, and it held up to scorn, in a fashion 
always without a trace of malice, Chicago’s 
attempts to create a fashionable society. A 
Chicago Literary Circle appeared in a promi- 
nent place, and was—a string of sausages. In 
ridicule of Chicago’s pretended comprehension 
of the Wagner cycle of opera was Die 
Niebelungun und der Schlabbergasterfeldt and 
a ridiculous poem carefully aimed. Aimed as 
carefully were the prose pieces about Bern- 
hardt’s reception in Chicago, and the verses 
on the Jeffersonian simplicity of Grover 
Cleveland, then President for the first time. 
Culture’s Garland contained also The Little 
Peach, of immediate vogue and a little more 
than ephemeral reputation. 


x 
* * 


When later appeared, separately and in the 
first and second books of his verse, the cycle 
of poems about the West, and the children’s 
verses, of which the Little Boy Blue became 
immediately popular, Eugene Field won wide 
renown in the field that through his life was 
his own. The charm of Casey’s Tabble 
Dote, Marthy’s Jounket, The Conversaz- 
zhyony, and Pettibone’s Shef Doover was 
apart from the adventures of the rough min- 
ers of early Colorado days. They are pre- 
sented as a part of the author’s personal ad- 
ventures, and it is the frank and kindly grace 
of his manner of telling them rather than the 
depth of the humor of the tales themselves 
that finds for them a virgin corner in the field 
already cultivated by Bret Harte. His vers 
de société has been excelled as far as poetic 
merit is concerned by Austin Dobson, and 
equaled by as many as three rising poetasters. 
But behind the perfect art of Dobson is noth- 
ing but an unrivaled literary savoir faire, 
while behind the verses of Eugene Field—nay, 
in every line, is the radiating humor and 
genial wisdom of the man himself. 


x 
* * 

His prose has all the faults of his verse, 

with less of its vitality and directness. It 

seems to have been written most of all for 





children, whom he understood and with 
whom he was in perfect sympathy. There 
is no great depth in the Little Book of Profita- 
ble Tales, noris there abiding strength in the 
history of the astronomer, Reuben Baker, and 
his wife, in The House. Pretty it is enough, 
but it is all part of the character of Eugene 
Field. He understood himself and the 
hearts of those that were most like himself— 
children in fact or in sympathies. 
*"% 

With his death passed most of the influence 
and vogue his work enjoyed. His posthu- 
mous books lacked his active existence to 
force them into favor. His set of transla- 
tions from Horace were excellent; but they 
were Field and not Horace. So with the pass- 
ing of the months goes also the power of Eu- 
gene Field asa literary force. His tincture of 
success, his own personality, was also a tinc- 
ture of failure, for the interest he created in 
his books they were too weak to sustain after 
his death. They will go; and soon Field, the 
man, will be remembered, however, for the 
tribute he exacted from each of his friends 
and gave to each of his readers—a tribute of 
perfect sympathy. Ghost. 


A MAN MILLINER’S VIEWS 


T must appear startling to the thinking 
public that two heretofore little known 
countries, which have recently sprung 

into prominence through their trouble with 
Spain, should furnish the only two novelties 
that the milliners are introducing. The Cuba 
hats have a number of exceptionally good 
qualities that commend them to the consum- 
ers. They are very light, made of a fibre that 





is strong and durable, woven closely enough 
to keep out the rays of the sun, yet suf- 
ficiently porous to permit the air to pass 
through. The Batavia cloth comes from the 
Phillipine Islands, and is a peculiar fibrous 
material which takes all dyes perfectly and 
evenly and works up to excellent advantage. 
It will probably create a furore before the sea- 
son is faradvanced. The fact that it is woven 
of wood makes it impervious to dampness or 
water, and the use to which it is well adapted 
is readily recognized by our milliners. 

I have just returned from Paris, and must 
say that all ideas that I had of Parisian mil- 
linery 1 have found to have been wrong. 
My opinion of our own domestic goods has 
risen considerably, and I am now quite ready 
and willing to give honor where honor is 
due. Ican say truthfully that, with very 
few exceptions, the Parisian milliners are not 
in advance of us, Iam quite willing to ad- 
mit that they are artists, well educated, and 
adepts in constructing simple creations. They 
do not send to this country the creations 
which they place before the purchasing pub- 
lic of Paris. To a certain extent this is very 
misleading to all milliners in the United 
States. The French milliners are more or 
less indirectly in the employ of the manufac- 
turers of France, and are concerned in ex- 
ploiting those materials which the makers 
are anxious to place before the importers. It 
is only natural that we look forward to the 


vii 


advent of all foreign models as exemplifying 
the highest type of new and striking things ; 
consequently, each season we are led astray. 
A far better method would be for the im- 
porters to purchase directly of the milliners 
who ca’er to the beau monde of Paris, Lon- 
don and Berlin, and place before our modistes 
the hats and bonnets which could be copied 
or improved upon. All French women look 
more or less alike, as the mode of wearing 
of the hair is exactly the same with the young 
and the old; we cannot, therefore, expect our 











cosmopolitan women, who are descendants 
of different or mixed nationalities, to accept 
those things which were especially designed 
for women of a different type. Therefore it 
is incumbent upon us to design certain new 
things which will be much better adapted for 
our American people. 

The rage for black in the past has given 
way to colors, probably because les grandes 
dames have become tired of a color that has 
certain offices and duties to perform. All 
ribbons of a fancy design or fancy weaves are 
secondary considerations, and occupy second 
place to the wide plain taffetas, the bows being 
made of three or four shades of the same 
color, ‘These bows have departed from the 
straight loop design, and they are so pecul- 
iarly and intricately formed that it is almost 
an impossibility for even the designer to copy 
one of them—and we may expect innumerable 
designs before the summer is over, 

The early Easter models conveyed the im- 
pression that colors were running riot, as the 
most conspicious combination was cerise and 
puiple. Many of the handsome hats have 
flower brims on capeline frames with a soft 
folded crown of cerise silk, and are finished 
at the back with a cluster of cerise roses 
very high and nodding to and fro as the 
wearer walks. These are held in place 
usually with a handsome jet or strass orna- 
ment. It is to be sincerely hoped that the 
French people will be followed so far as the 
plain trimming is concerned, as they refrain 
from loading a hat with superfluous articles. 
Never more than three or four articles are 
used; heavily trimmed, advertising, shop- 
looking hats are decidedly passé. Black 
plumes or mauve or purple tips are the only 
ones that are receiving any consideration. 
Wings are exclusively used upon the spring 
hats, but they are used with one, two and 
three colors of Batavia cloth. Pheasant 
feathers of the golden color blended with 
black and white spots are clustered at the 
sides of the Panama walking hats, which 
are finished with a band of velvet of the 
same or contrasting color. 
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COSTUMES SHOWN ON PAGE 
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Ig. 4444—Embroidered canvas ground 
in tan, and design carried out in blues, 
pinks, yellow, green, and pale lav- 


ender. Underbodice and sleeves of plaited 


white mousseline de soie over thin silk 
lining. 





Fig. 4445—Gown of batiste over silk. 
Skirt trimmed with shirrings in couples. 
Flounce and plastron of embroidered batiste. 

Fig. 4434—Small sackcoat and yoke and 
sleeves of black satin, Antique chiffor: plissé 
covers yoke and falls to waist line back and 
front. All of the rufflings shown in the de- 
sign are of the antique chiffon. 

Fig. 4440—Pale gray cloth trimmed with 
fine round black silk cord. On the skirt the 
cord is arranged in twelve vertical rows to 
form two panels down thefront. Thiseftect 
is repeated in the back also, Two groups of 
cording are put all the way around the skirt as 
indicated in the design. These intersect the 
panel arrangements, On the jacket. bodice 
the cord is arranged in check design. 

Fig. 4439.—Foulard in blue and white. 
Blouse of white taffeta. Trimming biack 
fancy silk braid. The front of blouse is cov- 
ered with plaitings of white chiffon. 

Fig. 4441.—Black and white costume. 
Black taffeta foundation covered with plaited 
net. Panels are of white cloth embroidered 
in red and black. Plaston and jockeys also 
of the white cloth embroidered in black and 
red, 


Notices of any kind, and all corres- 
pondence, should be addressed, Vogue, 
154 Fifth Avenue, New York, and not 
personally. 





Distress afier eating is needless. Abbott’s—the 
original Angostura Bitters will put you on good 
terms with yourself, Druggist and dealers. 


Tiffany & Co.’s 
hard-metal silver- 
plated ware is silver- 
soldered in every 
joint. 

This method of 
construction makes 
it practically inde- 
structible. 

It is particularly 
desirable for use in 
country houses. 
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70,000 sold in 1896. The Popular 
Wheel at the Standard Price and no 
The un- 
precedented demand for Crescents is 
selling an Honestly 
made wheel at an Honest price. ... 


better wheel at any price. 


the result of 
Agents Everywhere. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 


Factory: Chicago. 
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if you have a son or a brother 

or a sweetheart there, he will tell 

you why—lIf you use it*yourself you 

know why. Physical exercise with the bath. 

The bath is absolutely necessary to health —with Pears 
Soap it adds comfort, pleasure and beauty to life. Sold every- 
where—but be sure Ph get PEARS’. 
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